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DIEU, ET MON DROIT. 


BY M. ¥. TUPPER, 
Communicated for the Albion. 
No fancifal hope, and no cowardly fear 
Shall ever be lord of my breast; 
An Englishman gathers hiscomfort andcheer (|, 
FromDuty, by Providence blest. oy 
The good, royal motto, from Normandy won. iF; 
Upholds him by day and by night : (. bs ™, 
Adversity’s moon and prosperity’s sun , 
Are shining in “ God and my Right.” PA! 
My God! the great peer: the good ruler and friend, 
ho made me, and guides as He will— 
My Right! which His government helps to defend, 
And bids me stand up for it still ; 
The heart that has trusted Him well does he love, 
And fills it with heavenly light, 
_Rejoiced upon earth with all peace from above, 
nd resting on ‘‘ God and my Right.” 


And my Right,—the true rights of the case ; 

Strong, honest, deserving,—the triple-tied charm 
That keeps a man well in his place. 

With these well about us, and, God over head, 
We fear not whatever we fight, 

There never was mortal who failed, or who fied, 
Whose motto was “ God and my Right.” 


Albury, Surrey, England, Nov. 26. 





CHRISTMAS. 


BY GEORGE WITHER—1588—1667. 


So now is come our joyful’st feast ; 
Let every man be jolly; 
Each room with ivy leaves is drest, 
~. And every post with holly. 
Th some churls at our mirth.repine, 
Round your foreheads garlands twine, 
Drown sorrow in a cup of wine, 
And let us all be merry. 


Now all our neighbours’ chimneys smoke 
And Christmas blocks are ebiiin ; 7 
Their ovens they with baked meat ¢ oke, 
And all their spits are turning. 
Without the door let sorrow lie 3 
And if for cold it hap to die, 
“We'll bury’t in a Christmas pie, 
And evermore be merry. 


Now every lad is wond’rous trim, 
And no man minds his"1avour ; 
Our lasses have provided them 
A bagpipe and a tabor ; 
Young men and maids, and girls and boys, 
Give life to one another’s joys ; 
‘And you anon shall by their noise 
Perceive that they are merry. 

























Rank misers now do sparing shun ; 
Their hall of music soundeth ; 

And dogs thence with whole shoulders run, 
So all things there aboundeth. 

The country folks themselves advance, 

With crowdy-muttons out of France ; 

And Jack shall pipe and Gill shall dance, 
And all the town be merry. 


Ned Squash hath fetcht his bands from pawn, 
And all his best apparel ; 

Brisk Nell hath bought a ruff of lawn 
With dropping of the barrel. 

And those that hardly all the year 

Had bread to eat, or rags to wear, 

Will have both clothes and dainty fare, 
And all the day be merry. 


Now poor men to the justices 

With capons make their errants ; 
And if they hap to fail of these, 

They plague them with their warrants; 
But now they feed them with good cheer, 
And what they want they take in beer, 
For Christmas comes but once a year, 

And then they shall be merry. 




















Good farmers in the country nurse 
The poor, that else were undone; 
Some landlords spend their money worse, 
On lust and pride in London. 
‘ There the roysters they do play, 
Drab and dice their lands away, 
Which may be ours another day, 
And therefore let’s be merry. 


The client now his suit forbears, 

The prisoner’s heart is eased $ 
The debtor drinks away his cares; 

And for the time is pleased. 
Though others’ purses be more fat, 
Why should we pine, or grieve at that? 
Hang sorrow! care will kill a cat, 

And therefore let’s be merry. 


Hark! now the wags abroad do call, 
Each other forth to rambling : 

Anon you'll see them in the hail, 
For nuts and apples serambling. 
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My Right,—the right way,—and my Right,—the right arm— 
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Hark! how the roofs with laughter sound, 

Anon they’ll think the house goes round, 

For they the cellar’s depth have found, 
And there they will be merry. 














The wenches with their wassail bowls 
About the streets are singing ; 
The boys are come to catch the owls, 
The wild mare in is bringing. 
Our kitchen boy hath broke his box, 
And to the dealing of the ox, 
,}, Our honest neighbours come by flocks, 
ot Leathe And here they will be merry. 
fal Cbtye ‘ 
b / oye Now kings and queens poor sheepcotes have, 
And mate wit every body ; 
The honest now may play the knave, 
And wise men play the noddy, 
Some youths will now a mumming go, 
Some others play the Rowland-bo, 
And twenty other game boys mo, 
Because they will be merry. 


Then, wherefore, in these merry days, 
Should we, I pray, be duller ? 
: No, let us sing some roundelays, 
F To make our mirth the fuller : 
And, while we thus inspired sing, 
Let all the streets with echoes ring ; 
Woods and hills, and everything, 
Bear witness we are merry. 





MARGUERITE DE VIENNE} tus 


A TALE OF THE SECOND CRUSADE. 


At the time when our tale opens, towards the close of the year 1186, 
the palace occupied by the kings of Jerusalem wore a dreary and 
mournful appearance. Its walls, hung with black, testified to all 
beholders the presence of its dreaded inmate—Death. The nominal 
sovereignty of the infant Baldwin V. had been of short duration, and 
he had now followed his uncle and predecessor, the fourth Baldwin, 
to an untimely grave. 

In a small antechamber in this dismal fortress-palace were seated 
two ladies engaged in earnest conversation. The elder was still in the 

¢ of Tife, and had she not been placed in such immediate contrast 
with the freshly ripening loveliness of her companion, might well have 
been deemed beautiful in the extreme. Her massive black hair over- 
shadowed a brow white as marble, finely developed, and intellectual in 
expression. Her figure, shrouded in its mouraful drapery, far exceed- 
ed the average height of her sex,and her bearing, though perfectly 
feminine, was dignified and commanding. Her companion, who reclin- 
ed timidly at her feet in an attitude expressive of deep dejection, was 
a young and singularly lovely girl. Her golden tresses waved luxu- 
riantly, as they fell in clustering curls over her fair shoulders, soften- 


ing the outline of her slender form. Her white dress, though simple 
in effevt, was composed of wich and anatiy material. and wae alecr-4 be 
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‘you be acknowledged to-morrow Queen of Jerusalem. 


OFFICE, NO, s BARCLAY-STREET. 





were powerless else. Their r 
her hereditary rights, that efficacious aid from the Kuights of the 
Temple to which her ancestors have been indebted for their sover- 
eignty.” 

cp The devotion to your cause, lady, of one member of the fra > 
is evinced by his presence here at this critical moment,” 

Grand Master, in a tone whieh proved that the flattering words of 
majesty had produced their intended effect. 

“It is, im truth, a critical moment,” added the Patriarch, “fora 
council assembles to-morrow, to fill the vacant throne of Jerusalem, 
by nominating a successor to the deceased Baldwin.” 

“< Who dares to call the throne of Jerusalem vacant, while the mother, 
and sister, and daughter of her kings survives?’ said the lady; 
haughtily. ‘I am the legitimate sovereign—the inheritrix of my son, 
my brother, and my father; and now, by my child’s death, Queen in 
my own right,” 

‘© Your dain is undoubted,” said the Grand Master, “ had time con- 
solidated this kingdom, and secured its descent in the omy oe the 
Counts of Flanders; but a century has not yet elapsed sinoe H 
Land was conquered from the unbelievers, and your ancestor 


be disputed, were the Count de Lusignan less unpopular with our war- 
like onier It is the Count Guy who stands hceween you and the 
sceptre. The suarwniag this council in his absence is an evidence of 
the hostility with which he ig regarded. Your stormy regency as 
Queen-mother will have prepared you for the conflict which awaits 
you. Raymond of Tripoli and Renaud de Chatillon have sworn that 
the count’s wife shall never be their monarch. They call him—pardon 
me the expression—faineant; and declare that the Holy City, pur- 
chased from the infidel with their blood, will again fall an 
to the arms of Saladin, should Count Guy wield the sceptre of Jerusa- 
lem in your name, and armed with your authority.” 
“They are false traitors who dare so to stigmatise my noble hus- 
band,” replied Sybilla, with warmth. ‘The ranks of the Cr 
have never numbered a more gallant knight than Ga de Lusignan.” 
**You speak but the truth, noble lady,” said the 
terrupting her. ‘ He is personally brave, though not so’well fitted 
command as many of these nobles who must call him * master,” 









wise, I should not now be here. But heis@ 

soldier, and with my aid in the field, and the ‘su 
Patriarch in the council, may hope to rule the-state 
honour.” , ‘ : 

«We may reckon, therefore, on your strenuous support, 
subject is debated to-morrow? Asked Sybilla, ans ‘ 

** Yon will permit me, br te annex two trifling 
price of my adherence,” re ied the Grand Master. i 
councils for the venerable Heraclius; and for me, full permission to 
cement my power, by negotiating a matrimonial alliance for the De- 
moiselle de Vienne.” 

Sybilla started with painfal emotion; the blood mounted to her 
cheeks, and as suddenly receded. 

‘«* Ask from me any other reward, and it shall freely be yours; but 
do not ask me to sacrifice my poor Marguerite,” said she, earnestly. 


“ss ; ; h A 
I have already pledged my word to. opeeie with val de avean 
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brilliant and dazzling jewels. 

Marguerite de Vienne—for so the younger was named—having re- 
mained for some moments buried in thought, raised at last her fair 
head, and shaking back the curtain of rippling gold which concealed 
her delicate features, fixed on the elder lady her humid eyes, with an 
expression of loving entreaty well nigh irresistible. 

“You at least will pl for me, dear lady,” she said. ‘I shall 
not allow myself to despair ; I shall hope everything from your power- 
ful intercession. Haughty as the Grand Master is, he must relent 
when you speak in behalf of my dear Ibelin. Who can better vouch 
for his chivalrous daring and knightly prowess than Queen Sybilla; 
for in your service, lady, and in the defence of the Holy Sepulchre, has 
he not already received many honourable wounds, and constantly put 
his life in peril ?—who so well as you can recount his exploits on that 
memorable day when he rescued Count Guy de Lusignan from the 
scimitars of the Moslem, and restored your own loved lord unharmed 
to your arms.” 

“*T am not unmindful of my obligations to the Sieur de Balean,” said 
the elder lady; ‘‘ neither would this be a time to forget them, even if 
I were so ungrateful ; for I fear me, Marguerite, I shall need now more 
than ever the good swords and lances of all my servants, unless I shall 
consent to be in name only, and not in deed, Queen of Jerusalem. But 
we must act cautiously in this matter. For the present any interfer- 
ence with your guardian would be ill-timed, useless to you, and cer- 
tainly fatal to my cause. The power and influence of the Grand Mas- 
ter of the Templars are too great to render it prudent in me to exas- 

rate him at this critical juncture by advocating a love marriage for 

is ward, or thwarting, by any exercise of my queenly authority, his 
ambitivus projects for you, my sweet Marguerite.” 

** You are not wont, in your own case, to sacrifice love to ambition,”’ 
replied Marguerite, almost reproachfully ; ‘‘ even your maternal affec- 
tion yields to a stronger conjugal attachment. Only think, dear lady, 
what would be your feelings if separated, and for ever, from the Count 
de Lusignan. Then I may appeal to your own heart, and successfully 
entreat you to prevent the total shipwreck of our hopes. Your slight- 
est request is law, and you must triumph if you will only plead, as 
you alone can plead, for me and my dear [belin.” 

Before Sybilla could reply to the entreaties of her young companion, 
the door of the apartment opened, and an attendant announced that the 
Patriarch of Jerusalem and the Grand Master of the Knights of the 
— awaited her majesty in the council chamber. 

“IT must leave you, dearest Marguerite, but not until I see that 
tearful face dimpled with smiles. Believe me, I shall prove your zeal- 
ous advocate and true friend.” 

So saying, Queen Sybilla kissed the suffused eyelids of the gentle 
girl, = astened ts receive her exalted guests in the presence- 
chamber. 


As the dignified Queen entered the apartment, the two noble person- 
ages who had solicited an audience rose from their seats, and greeted 
her with the homage due to so gracious a lady, who, by the demise of 
the crown, had just become their sovereizn. Sybilla declined the seat 
to which they would have led her, and kneeling devoutly at the feet of 
the venerable Heraclius, asked the Patriarch for his benediction. 

“God Almighty bless thee, my daughter and preserve to thee the 
throne which thy gallant predecessors wrested from the infidel, and 
guarded to God’s glory with their trusty swords.” 

‘*« Aided by the lances of Christendom and the knightly prowess of 
the military orders,” added the Grand Master. 

‘Most assuredly,” interposed Sybilla; “the Counts of Flanders 


I would sattte ayer ‘he Grand Master, contempta 
is high-born, beautifu!, and richly dowered—no unfit mate for royalty 
itself; she shall never wed an obscure and indigent knight.” 

** The Sieur de Balean is noble,” said the Queen; *‘ he shall not be 
indigent ; for I willenrich him. He has a clear head and a bold hand, 
and only lacks opportunity to distinguish himself; and such must pre- 
pe itself sooner or later. He cannot long remain obscure in these stir- 
ring times.” 

“It cannot be,” rejoined the Grand Master, moodily. ‘ Think you, 
lady, that every worldly feeling is extinguished in this breast: that 
the self-renouncing vow of my order annihilates all eartuly ambition ? 
I may not, it is true, become myself the founder of a family, or trans- 
mit my name or possessions to direct descendants ; but I can still enjoy 
the sense of power; and that power I am determined to strengthen and 
consolidate. Listen, then, to the frank avowal of my resolution. My 
ward shall marry as I will her, if by my vote Guy of Lusignan is te 
wear the crown of Jerusalem. Moreover, that vote shall not be given 
unless the other conditions I have named be acceded to. In a word, 
lady, I am necessary to you, and you must purchase my support on my 
own terms. An adverse vote from me to-morrow, and your deadliest 
enemy, Count Raymond of Tripoli, will be elevated to the throne which 
his faction have ventured to declare vacant.” 

** Methinks your Queen might claim more courteous language at your 
hands, sir knight,” rejoined Sybilla. ‘< A wife, were she even of low 
degree, would not brook to hear her husband mentioned so slightingly 
as you have dared to speak of the Count de Lasignan.” 

“It is true, brother,” interrupted the Patriarch. ‘ You must ask 
pardon of the noble lady, or win it rather, by rendering her active and 
zealous service to-morrow.” 

** Gracious Queen, I ask forgiveness if{ have spoken too boldly. Ex- 
tend to me your pardon, and with it the trifling condition I have affixed 
as the price of my support—a vote in your councils, and Renaud de 
Chatillon lord of the hand of Marguerite de Vienne; and you shall find 
in me a powerful and influential ally.” 

‘Renaud de Chatillon,” murmured Queen Sybilla, with a sigh, 
** Alas! my poor Marguerite!” 

‘** Madam, we wait your Majesty’s reply,” said the Grand Master, 
with something of impatience in his tone. 

** Beit so, then,” said the Queen: ‘‘if some one must be sacrificed, 
it shall not be you, noble Lusignan! Come, then, venerable sirs, since 
we are agreed that this election is to be secured in our favour, let us at 
once determine on a course to pursue to-morrow. A project has occur- 
red tomy mind worth your attentive ears ; listen, then, and fear not 
that I shall be found wanting in anything that I may impose upon my-~ 
slf. In this cause I am equal to all fortunes.” 

The Semon led her councillors aside, and ia @ deep recess of one of 
the windows of the Castle of David, disclosed her design. 

A long and animated conversation ensued, and when the conference 
broke up, the lady left the apartment with the firm step of one who had 
decided upon her course of action, and was prepared to encounter every 
possible emergency. 


On the following morning the streets of the Holy City were thronged 
with the retainers of the puissant barons, met to deliberate on the 
choice of a successor to the defunct Baldwin. The most powerful noble 
in that assembly was Count Raymond of Tripoli. During the life-time 
of Baldwin the Fourth, who was the victim of incurable leprosy, he had 
wielded all the power of the State. 
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feelings of aversion and contemp’s, He casts haughty glance round 
the assembly as he entered the c@uncil-chamber, and leaving to others 
an inferior position, occupied, himself, the elevated dais, which he 
shared only with the venerab! ¢ Heraclius. 

The Patriarch was arraye'4 in full pontifical robes. His silvery hair 
and placid features contraszed as sangey with the perturbed counte- 
nances of those who surroanded him as did the clashing of their armour 
with his defenceless costume. Al! accorded to him, by their deferen- 
tial demeanour, that respect which his age and office entitled him to 
claim at their hands. 

The deliberations had scarcely commenced when the Queen-mother 
entered the apartment. Those who had escorted her paused at the 
threshold, while she walked alone and unattended through that martial 
throng, and placed herself on the elevated dais, between the Count of 
Tripoli and the Patriarch of Jerusalem. , 

‘“[ present myself among you,” she said, addressing the assembled 
nobles, ‘‘ not to take part in your deliberations, but to receive from you 
the homage due to your sovereign; but as sovereign of so valiant and 
go proud a nobility, I desire to receive this crown, free.” 

s the Queen pronounced these words, Guy of Lusignan, heated and 
dusty from the road, entered the apartment; but the crowd of barons 
prevented him passing further than the middle of the hall. Sybilla 
seemed not to see tor Ensbapd. She proceeded, turning to Heraclius. 

*» Venerable Father, to you the Charch has committed the power to 
bind and loose. I am now constrained by ties which fetter my queenly 
freedom. Holy Father, I am your suppliant, that you would unloose 
the knot which unites me to the Count de Lusignan. Great emergen- 
ies, such as the present, require great sacrifices. I am prepared to 
make any which may be essential to the safety of the State. The Hol 
City must be the paramount care of its sovereign : I would bestow, wit 
my hand and crown, the right of defending it on that one of these as- 
sembled nobles who I believe would prove the most redoubtable cham- 
pion of the Christian cause.” ; 

The reply of the Patriarch to this strange demand was lost in the 
buzz of astonishment which ran through the entire assembly. 

“Sybilla! you—you to reject, to forsake, to betray me!” faltered 
Guy de Lusignan, as he forced his way from the pees he had hith- 
erto occupied, and stood by her side—his lips bloodless, his features 
eonvulsed by mental agony. : 

Sybilla turned from him, and buried her face in her hands, as if she 
eould not bring herself to witness his sufferings. After a momentary 
panse, the Patriarch addressed him-— 

«The Queen has judged wisely, Count de Lusignan. The first duty 
of a sovereign is to provide, at whatever sacrifice of private feeling, for 
the safety of the State committed to her care. Jerusalem is threaten- 
ed by the all-conquering Saladin. Unanimity in our councils is more 
than ever important, for without it we shall cease to exist as an inde- 
pendent nation, and fall an easy prey to our enemies. Queen Sybilla, 
your disinterested request is granted. By virtue of the authority 
committed to me, I annul this ill-assorted marriage.” 

So saying, the prelate drew forth his breviary, and while the assem- 
bly were lost in speechless amazement, proceeded, with deep solemnity, 
to pronounce the words of divorce. 

he unfortunate husband, who had seemed at first stunned by this 
sudden and unlooked for blow, made a violent effort to leave the coun- 
cil-chamber, but the conceurse wasso great that he found it impossible 
to force his way through the nobles who crowded around him ; actuat- 
ed, perhaps, by the desire of increasing his misery by compelling him 
to be witness of his own degradation. Finding my impossible, Count 
Guy resigned himself to his distressing position, though the pallor of 

nised countenance told plainly of the struggle within. 

When the rite was concluded, a murmur of satisfaction arose among 
the nobles. Count Raymond of Tripoli looked and nodded approval ; 
and when the Patriarch placed the circlet of sovereignty on the lady’s 
head, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Rise up Sybilla, Queen of Jerusalem!” no 
voices joined more loudly in the cry, ‘‘ Sybilla! Queen of Jerusalem !”’ 
than his own and that of Renaud de Chatillon. ‘Sybilla! Sybilla! 
Long live Queen Sybilla!” was echoed on all sides, and the air was 
rent with acclamations, when that noble form stood erect before them 
with the sparkling diadem on her regal brow. She acknowledged gra- 
ciously the homage which greeted her, and then, as if oppressed with 
the ht of the crown she wore, removed it from her forehead, and 
su the brilliant circlet in her hands. 

*It is already too weighty for thee, my daughter,” said the Patriarch. 
“Thou art now free; look round on these puissant nobles, and seleet 
one worthy to lighten the burthen or share it with thee.” 

The Count of 'ripoli made a half movement forward. No sound was 
to be heard in that vast assembly. 

**T am now by the grace of God, a free Queen,” said Sybilla. 

‘*Frank and free in your own right, Queen absolute,” cried the 
Count of Tripoli, bending on one knee. 

** And I freely choose and elect for my consort,” said the Queen, “a 
peer who is also frank and free, high, well-born, just, and valiant, and 
who ever was and always shall be by me frankly and faithfully well- 
beloved.” And turning she stepped from the dais, and placed the glit- 
tering cireles on the head of Count Guy de Lusignan. 

“ And couldst thou, dearest husb: OF uy we=1 haligve, for a 
moment, that I could forsake thee ?” she murmured, as Count Way, Tex 
his sudden revulsion of feeling, oblivious of every consideration of time 
and place, clasped his wife in his arms, and imprinted a torrent of pas- 
sionate caresses on her unresisting lips. : ; 

Loud applauses, in which some exclamations of disappointment and 
indignation were mingled, succeeded from the body of the audience, for 
b r the greater number of the barons who had met there, determin- 
ed to supplant the Count de Lusignan, now loudly commended the con- 
jugal devotion of Queen Sybilla. Tho cold, proud, and haughty prin- 
cess now stood revealed to them in her true character—a generous, ten- 
der, and loving wife. As she passed from the assembly, meekly lean- 
ing on her husband’s arm, and clinging lovingly to his side, as if solicit- 

his manly support, she far more effectually engaged their loyalty 
than when she stood before them, claiming their homage, as ‘from her 
subjects and vassals. 





Two days after the event we have narrated, a brilliant cortege pas- 
sed beneath the walls of the palace at Jerusalem. The Christian capi- 
tal had gathered there her “ beauty and her chivalry.” Fair ladies 
crowded the balconies, waving their last adieux to husbands, friends, 
and lovers, amid the gallant band now sallying forth in martial pride 
to encounter the hosts of Saladin. Guy de Lusignan rode foremost, as 
leader of that bright array. His close-fitting armour of burnished 
steel glittered in the sunbeams, and the trappings of his charger were 

ficent in the extreme. As he passed beneath the balcony where 
the Queen sat, he turned in his saddle and gallantly saluted her. 

‘«‘ How proudly he surmounts his noble steed,” said Sybilla, turning 
to the Demoiselle de Vienne, who stood a her side. ‘Tell me, Mar- 

erite, saw ye ever @ more princely cavalier? And then, his form and 
eee nobly moulded—such features might befit a demigod of old. Is 
it strange that my woman’s heart beats with an undying and passion- 
ate love for my princely husband ?” 

« Jt is not strange to me,” said Marguerite, musingly ; and then ad- 
ded, with animation, ‘‘ yonder comes my guardian; and look, look ! 
dear lady, in his train my own Ibelin. May I not repeat to you your 
own question ?” added Marguerite, archly, as a turn in the street for a 
moment concealed her lover, ‘‘ and ask you, is it strange that my youn, 
heart should cherish its love for one so brave, so gentle, and so devote 
to me as the Sieur de Balean ?” 5 

As she spoke, the Knights of the Temple, the Grand Master at their 
head, defiled past. This magnificent band formed the flower of the 
Christian army ; and its leader glanced proudly at the long array which 
followed his banner, while he turned to salute the Queen, ere he passed 
through the gateof thecity. By his side rode the youthful lover of our 
fair Marguerite. Unlike the rest of the troop to which he was attached, 
Ibelin de Ba‘ean was not arrayed in the peculiar dress of the order. It 
was evident that he was but a simple cavalier, though in close attend- 
ance on the person of the Grand Master. 

In figure, the Sieur de Balean was tall, erect, and finely formed. His 
features, however, were irregular, though their expression was singu- 
larly prepossessing. His countenance was open and ingenuous, intelli- 
gent, frank, and animated. He did not wave his hand in token of re- 

ition of his lady-love; but from the first moment he was within 
sight of the balcony where she stood, he fixed his eyes on her with a 
tender yet beseeching expression. It was a mute farewell—and their 
only one—for Marguerite knew not, until she saw him among the ranks 
of the Templars, and met his impassioned gaze, that her lover was leay- 
her for the battle-field. As he passed beneath the balcony, she drop- 
, as if by accident, a flower which she held in her hand. She saw that 
t had reached him for whom it was designed, for the Sieur de Balean, 
rng it to his lipe, placed it carefully in his breast; where, she 
Foub not,it would be cherished as a precious memorial of her who 
had bestowed it. 


Che Albion. 


When the Christian host had left Jerusalem, and the excitement of 
the morning had given way to a monotonous calm, Marguerite de Vien- 
ne softly entered the Queen’s private apartment. She was about to 
speak, but observing the expression of deep-seated dejection which was 
pprevent on Sybilla’s countenance, she paused, unwilling to intrude on 

e troubled mind of her friend her own hopes and fears. 

“Why have you sought me?” said the Queen, abstractedly ; « I 
would spend night alone, without you even, dearest Marguerite.” 

“ Forgive me for intruding on your solitude,” said the young girl, 
gently. As she turned to leave the apartment, she bentover the mourn- 
er’s chair, and pressed her lips affectionately to that marble forehead. 

‘* Stay, Marguerite,” said the Queen, clasping herin her arms. “‘ My 
anxiety has made me selfish. I should remember that your happiness 
is scarcely less at stake than my own. Ask me what questions you 
desire—but it is needless; I know them already. You would inquire 
how it happens that your lover goes to Nazareth in the train of the 
Grand Master ?” 

“Or rather, I would thank you for pleading his cause with my guar- 
dian so effectually,” said Marguerite. ‘‘ Surely it isto your interves- 
sion that Ibelin is indebted for the opportunity—so long desired—of 
distinguishing himself in the field.” 

Sybilla coloured painfully, and did not speak for some time. 
she replied— 

‘It was the Grand Master’s own proposal that he should be attached 
to his suite ; knowing Ibelin’s desire for active service, I assented. But 
oh! Marguerite, I should be cruelly disingenuous did.I confirm your 
sanguine hopes by any words of mine—hopes which may possibly be 
excited only to meet with a stil! more bitter disappointment. I pray 
God I may be mistaken in these gloomy anticipations. You are young 
and hoj..ul—may you never experience the depressing disappoint- 
ments, the cankering cares, and heart-sickness, which at times nes 
my spirits; and, what is harder to endure, the self-reproach and 
dissatisfaction, which never weighed on my conscience more heavily 
than at the present moment. Leave me, Marguerite, for I must wrestle 
with these feelings alone and unattended.” 


At last 


The succeeding days and weeks passed in gloom and dejection with 
the inmates of the Castle of Jerusalem. The tidings which reached them 
from the absent leaders were indefinite and discouraging. Saladin’s 
army had assembled in overwhelming force near the Lake of Tiberias. 
The Crusaders were not only inferior in numbers, but paralysed by 
apprensions of treachery in their own camp. Guy de Lusignan wrote 
to his wife that his measures were thwarted on every possible occasion 
by the Count of Tripoli; more, as it appeared to him, from personal 
pique, than from any sincere desire for the common weal. From Re- 
naud de Chatillon, also, whose aggressions had been the main cause of 
the war, he met with a vindictive opposition to every proposed arrange- 
ment. Whether these barons would prove unanimous on the field of bottle 
was an all important question, which Count Guy professed himself unable 
to solve. These dispatches from her husband did not lessen the anxie- 
ties of Queen Sybilla ; she was tremulous with agitation when a knight, 
followed only by two attendants, demanded admission to the Castle, 
charged with details for the monarch’s ear of the momentous battle of 
Tiberias. 

** Your news, Sir Ibelin—favourable or unfavourable?” exclaim ed 
Sibella, when a certain flush of astonishment at finding who was the 
bearer of this all important intelligence had subsided. 

“« My tidings could scarcely be worse,” he replied, in a mournful tone 
‘* The Christian army is utterly discomfited.” 

“And my lord, does he yet live?” said the Queen. pallid as death, 
while she awaited his answer. 

«I left Count Guy alive and well.” 

‘But not dishonoured ?--say only he is not dishonoured—say that 
he has not fled from the battle-field!” cried the Queen impetuously. 

“The honour of Count Guy of Lusignan is untarnished,” rejoined 
Ibelin. ‘‘ He proved himselfa gallant soldier, though he is now a pri- 
soner to Saladin. None have ever impeached his personal prowess ; 
though his enemies accuse him of having contributed to this fatal defeat 
by his want of capacity for command. I do not believe these imputa- 
tions. No man could combat successfully against conce.led traitors in 
the camp, and with such the Count de Lusignan had to deal.” 

“Thank God! thank God! he is still my noble Lusignan !” said Sy- 
billa, fervently. ‘‘ But speak, Ibelin; I would hear full particulars of 
the fight.” 

he we came in sight of the Sea of Tiberias,” resumed the Sieur de 
Balean, ‘‘ we perceived the Saracen chivalry drawn up in battle array 
upon the plain. The green standard of the Prophet announced that the 
enemy was led by Saladin od per) Our forces were exhausted with 
fatigue and thirst, for we had found the weils choked up and the cis- 
terns broken on our march. Count Guy advised a movement which 
would have giveu us the command of a rivulet flowing at an hour’s 
march on our right, and would have enabled us to give battle refreshed, 
and at an advantage. From this advice the Count of Tripoli dissented, 
adding taunts which I do not now care to repeat. The result of an 
unseemly altercation was, that we hurriedly — for immediate 
battle. Count Guy led the centre; the military Orders were on the 
right; Raymond of Tripoli and his Frankish lances on the left. Base 
and dishOMvurca urutwws t -nrecly wae the battle jeiucd, wheu he with- 
drew his force an arrow-flight to the rear, and throughout the engnge- 
ment remained an inactive spectator of the conflict.” 

‘* Despicable villain!” exclaimed Sybilla. ‘Is it thus a knight has 
stooped to avenge himself for the scorn of a woman! But proceed— 
proceed? with the battle, Sir Lbelin.”’ 

“Of the battle, after this incident, I scarce can speak,” said the 
knight. «*‘ My own personal adventures, afterwards, prevented my noti- 
cing the movements of the armies.” 

“Oh, tell us these also!” cried Marguerite, while the Queen cast 
down her eyes with a momentary embarrassment. 

* Willingly, lady,” said Sir [belin; ** although the adventures of one 
poor knight among those of the many renowned warriors, would be 
little worth recounting, were it not that it was my good fortune to cross 
swords with a very illustrious antagonist. In the thick of the mé/ée, 
I found myself engaged with a Saracen cavalier, who pressed me so 
eagerly that, in a movement of the troops, we were left alone on the 
field. While thusengaged my saddle-girths flew suddenly asunder, and 
I was at my opponent’s mercy. Instead of pursuing his advantage, 
however, the Moslem warrior said to me, ‘ Sir, take thy life—Saladin 
shares not the honours of his conquests with a traitor groom.’ One 
| arrae sufficed to assure me that my magnanimous adversary was the 

ultan; and another, that I had been, indeed, traitorously practised on, 
not by my own squire, but by false Hugh of Acre, the squire of the 
Grand Master, who, under pretence of tightening my girths, had 
cut them well nigh through with his dagger, just before the charge was 
sounded !”” 

‘‘How!” stammered Sybilla, “you would not hint, Sir Ibelin, that 
the Grand Master—” 

**T know not how I have incurred the hostility either of the Grand 
Master (of his base squire I make no account), or of Sir Renaud of Cha- 
tillon,” replied the knight, kindling with emotion as he spoke, “ but 
the events which followed on the field of Tiberias have shown me that 
they are both my deadly enemies.” ; 

“The Queen sat, pale, trembling, and silent. 

“Scarce had I dismounted,” continued Sir [belin, “‘and, after my 
courtesy to my generous antagonist, had turned to lead my horse from 
the field, when the Count of Chatillon and the Grand Master, accom- 
panied by a throng of knights and men-at-arms, retreating before a 
charge of the Saracens, galloped past. I saw Sir Renaud mark me, and 
point me out to the Grand Master—then detach himself from his side, 
and spur towards me. Believing that he came to my rescue, I would 
have met him with open arms; but with a furious countenance, and 
exclaiming, ‘ What, villain, only unhorsed!’ he struck me, defenceless 
as I was, to the earth, and I knew no more till, after a long period of 
consciousness, I found myself extended on acouch in the tent of Saladin. 
My magnanimous adversary himself was by my side. He held to my 
parched lips a cup of delicious sherbet. The cool draught revived me, 
and I was enabled to sit up and look around. As I looked, the clash of 
armour was heard, and a body of Infidels entered the tent, bringing 
with them two prisoners. Que was the Sieur de Chatillon—the other, 
Count Guy de Lusignan.” 

‘* My dear lord!” exclaimed Sybilla, passionately. 

** Both seemed exhausted, but overcome more by the sultry atmos- 

here and the fatigue of the recent combat than by any wounds they 
fad received. Saladin turned from me to greet the new comers. His 
thoughtful courtesy was exhibited in the gracious manner in which ho 
addressed the Countde Lusignan. He rather seemed to render homage 
to his captive than to be his victor. He motioned to the attendants to 
bring cooling fruits, and pouring out with his own hands a cup of the 
iced and sparkling beverage which had been so refreshing to me, handed 





it to the Count. Count Guy was about to quaff the longed-for draught, 
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but at the moment he raised it to his lips he paused, and presented it 
to his fellow-prisoner— 

««* You are still more exhausted than I, noble Chatillon,’ he said. 
‘ You must drink first.’ 

«** Not so,’ interposed Saladin, his countenance darkening terribly 
as he e; ‘this miscreant assassin eats not nor drinks in my tent 
Let him, if be will, confess that there is no God but one God, and that 
Mahomet is his proroet The turban shall alone protect his head from 
vengeance for the coward crime I this day saw him attempt against a 
companion in arms.’ 

«The Sieur de Chatillon replied like a brave knight. 
enemy, yet shall I do no wrong to his memory— 

** *] scorn thy faise ie ayy and shall die as I have lived, an unwor- 
thy soldier of the cross of—’ 

** Before the sentence was completed, his head rolled in the dust, 
struck off by an attendant, at a mute nod from the Sultan. Observing 
our looks of horror and dismay, Saladin then said— 

*** This wretch was not worthy to live; for a bribe he would assassi- 
nate his comrade in arms, and for a bribe he would have betrayed 
thee,’ turning to the Count de Lusignan, ‘ and thy entire army into my 
hands. But know that the Commander of the Fait!iful disdains to van- 
quish his foes by treachery: he would triumph only by dint of arms in 
a fair field. And now, Count Lusignan,’ he continued in a softened 
tone, ‘I must remove thee in honourable Gong to Damascus, while 
I lead ~ A victorious forces to the siege of Jerusalem. In the mean- 
time, I shall send by the hands of this young knight to offer its inhabi- 
tants liberal terms of capitulation. Sicur de Balean,’ he then said, 
addressing me, ‘thou art free. Two squires shall be in attendance to 
escort thee. Make what speed you may, otherwise I might reach the 
devoted city before you. Tell its garrison that Saladin has sworn 
never to pause until the muezzincall the faithful to worship from eve 
tower and church top of Jerusalem; but that he permits its inhabitants 
to evacuate the city, taking with them all their property and vaiua- 
bles; and in return for their eful surrender will guarantee them 
at all times, free access, as pilgrims, to the Holy Sepulchre.’ 

*«* Sultan of the Saracens,’ I said, ‘am | to consider myself free te 
advise, and, if need be, to organise the defence of the Hol r Bity ? 

*** Saladin,’ he replied, ‘ does not grant his favours conditionally ; you 
are free to act and to advise as you deem best. Say to the citizens, 
however, that their King is captive; the military orders all but anni- 
hilated; the Grand Master of the Templars dead on the field—he of 
the Hospitallers in chains; and Raymond of Tripoli fled to hide hig 
shame in his castle by the sea, far from reach of any cry for aid from 
Sion. Add also, that [ shall be at their gates, at the head of troo 
flushed with recent victory, long before the battle of Tiberias can reach 
Europe, or any succour arrive from Christendom. Say further, that I 
shall be a ruthless conqueror should they attempt resistance. And 
now, farewell! He placed his signet as a safe conduct in my hand,. 
and, ere I could more than cast a glance of recognition towards the 
Count of Lusignan, I was hurried from his presence, and am now here 
to know your pleasure, gracious sovereign. Shall we or not defend 
Jerusalem in this exremity ”’ 

Sybilla, who had contended with varying emotions as Sir Ibelin’s tale 
proceeded, put her hands to her temples, and for a short space sat silent; 
then rising, she glanced from the palace windows over the objects sa- 
cred to so many exalted recollections, that lay below,—the Temple, the 
Street of Sorrow, the dome of the Holy Seaelahee covering the Mount 
of Calvary, and the very tomb from which Christ rose redeeming man- 
kind from sin and death: her eyes filled, her form dilated. 

** Abandon thee, Jerusalem!” she exclaimed, passionately ; ‘* no, no,. 
wicked as I have been, I may at least atone for my offences by finding 

rave amid thy ruins! Sir [belin de Balean, to you we entrust the de- 
ence of the Holy City. Here, take the penon and baton of Count Ray- 
mond, our late marshal. May they now be borne by worthier hands, 
and may God prosper you in his own good cause. And to you, Margue- 
rite, my wronged, my gentle Marguerite,” she cried, passionately em- 
bracing the young maiden, ‘to you, whom Heaven has saved from sor- 
rows so unmerited, we entrust the task to encourage your own good 
knight in saving us all for long days of future happiness, if it shall 
please God to bless his efforts in this service with success.” 





He was my 





A few weeks after the fatal battle of Tiberias, Saladin in person 
appeared before the beleaguered city. Sir Ibelin had spared no exer- 
tions to place it in a posture of defence. His enthusaism had cemmu- 
nicated itself to all classes of the citizens; and on the first assault of 
the besiegers they were vigorously repulsed. Day after day Queen 
Sybilla and her ladies appeared on the ramparts, to encourage the de- 
fenders by their presence ; but no enthusiasm could repel the slow but 
sure operations of the besiegers’ engines, and more than one formidable 
breach already gaped in the outer rampart. Ibelin foregaw that an as- 
sault, which must be successful, was inevitable. 

In this digastrous crisis [belin sought an interview with Marguerite 
de Vienne. Mournfully and sadly he encircled her in his arms. 

** Dearest and only beloved,” he said to her, ‘‘ we meet now for the 
last time. When the shades of evening gather around us, I must leave 
you to head a sally from which few will return. There is no hope of 
success. God, for our sins, has hid his face from his inheritance ; but we 
must not fallingloriously. If we die, we die fighting for the tomb of 
our Saviour, and our bones will repose in that hallowed ground which 
He trod while on earth; where He also died and was buried, and rose 
again from the dead, as we, too, shall do. My doom is therefore an en- 
viable one, and I sigh nov for it; but oh ! my Marguerite, you will be 
left, a prey to ruthless man. Captivity, or a destiny far worse than 
death, may await you. Now, indeed, [ am almost unmanned; now I 
am forced to shudder, and almost to weep.” ‘ 

“‘Speak not so mournfully,” said Marguerite; ‘‘ Saladin, who has 
once spared your life, may again do so, or admit you to rangom, and I 
my Ibelia, if [ have neither skill nor strength to aid you, have wealth 
that might ransom a monarch at your command. Yes, we shall return 
to our own sunny Dauphine when this impending conflict is over. Then 
no bar shall exist to impede our union: my guardian’s death has freed 
me from his authority, and I am at liberty to fulfil those vows plighted 
to you before your departure for the East, with the consent of my dear, 
lost pecoate. bed pessegone te France are sufficiently ample; there 
we shall pass the rest of our lives, in our good castle, and a 
faithful feudatories of Bois- Vienne.” — 

** God grant it! my Marguerite—though I dare not cherish such san- 
guine and too blissful expectations. May He who isthe Father of the 
mourner be thy comforter in coming trials. May He watch over and 
shield thy unprotected youth and innocence fromevery evil. One fond 
kiss, dearest, and then we part—but to be re-united—if not here, here- 
after; I must now leave you, to organise our movements for the night. 
Meanwhile I would that you, our gracious Queen, and all the women of 
the city, should presently repair to the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
there to beseech God for the success of our enterprise. It is the only 
place of secuity where you can pass this eventful night, while the city 
will be deserted by its defenders. To-night old men and children alone 
will remain within the walls of Jerusalem.” 


_As the evening approached, a mournful procession passed down the: 
Via Dolorosa. It was headed by Queen Sybills. With heads bowed, 
and hands clasped in fervent supplication, that portion of the inhabi- 
tants incapable themselves of bearing arms repaired to the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre. The remains of the garrison, joined by all the 
male citizens who were fit for warlike service, assembled under cover 
of the walls, and prepared, in silence, for their last'sally. At mid- 
night the devoted warrior band marched forth silently, but with reso- 
lute steps, through the Gate of David. 

Night closed in with unwonted darkness. The rumbling of distant 
thunder was heard, and soon a storm—terrific, because in that climate 
unwonted—raged over the dome which now sheltered the whole female 
—- population. 

e Church of the Holy Sepulchre was dimly lighted, except : 
high altar, where Heraclius himself stood, poe Me in his fall pontife 
cals. Near him knelt the Queen, and by her side Marguerite de Vi- 
enne. A high-wrought yet calm excitement characterised this young 
girl, generally so timid and dependent. Now, while moans and audible 
sobs interrupted the sacred service, she and the Queen alone responded, 
without faltering, to the petitions of the Patriarch — 

** Help, Lord, for our strength faileth.” 

« Wil the Lord cast off for ever? and will he be favourable no 
more ? 

** Oh God thou hast cast us off, thou hast scattered us, th 
displeased ; oh turn thyself to us again.” ee 


** Wilt not thou, oh God, who hast cast us off ; wilt not thou, oh God, 
go = = our hosts ?” 

“ss » the heathen are come into thine inheritance ; thy hol 
temple have they defiled ; they have laid Jerusalem on heaps.” shia 

‘* The dead bodies of thy servants have they given to be meat unto 
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the fowls of the heaven; the flesh of thy saints unto the beasts of the 





ar their blood have they shed like water round about Jerusalem, and 
there was none to bury them.” 4 

« We are become @ reproach to our neighbours, a scorn and derision 
to them that are round about us.” 

« How long, Lord? Wilt thou be angry for ever ? 
lousy burn \jke fire ?” 

« Pour out thy wrath upon the heathen that have not known thee, 
and upon the kingdoms that have not called upon thy name.” 

« Por they have dishonoured Jacob, and laid waste his dwelling- 

ce.” 
ree roll of the thunder echoed their responses ; and now, more dread- 
ful than the thander, the horrible din of war began to be heard. The 
crash and clamoar momentarily sounded louder ; still the litany pro- 

eded— 
we O remember not against us our former iniquities ; let thy tender 
mercies speedily prevent us, for we are brought very low.” 

“ Help us, O God of our salvation, for the glory of thy name and de- 
liver us for thy name's sake.” 

Alas ! in the midst of their supplications the besiegers and besieged 
together entered the city gates, the latter borne backwards by the over 
weelmin masses ofthe foe. Still the Christians contested every inch 
of ground, and ar last gained the Church, whose walls now enclosed all 
that the world contained worth their defending. Here they fought in- 
deed with desperation for the memorials of their religion, for their own 
lives, and the honour of their wives and children. 

After raging furiously till near dawn of day, the conflict resulted in 
a temporary advantage for tae Christians, and the attacking force fell 
back beyond the inner wall. Sir Ibelin had sought o moment's breath- 
ing space in the porch of the Sepulchre, when a message came from the 
Queen urgently entreating his attendance within thecamp. Making 
his way through the throng of women, he reached the steps of the aitar 
where Sybilla stood, holding Marguerite de Vienne hy the hand. “‘ Dear 
and noble sir,” suid the Queen, “ I have sent for you that I may now 
bestow the last and only gift that the world can confer ;” and she 
placed the hand of her ward in his. Sir Ibelin knelt, and, in the pre- 
sence of the weeping matrons and maidens of Jerusalem, the vows were 
pronounced and the benediction given which united him for ever with 
the lady of his love. Day broke as the hurried ceremony was ended, 
and the good knight, like a faithful soldier, returned to his post to do 
battle for his own wedded wife as well as for those of his fellow-citizens 
In the porch he was met by the welcome sight of a flag of truce from 
Saladin ; another glance at the overwhelming masses of Moslem troops, 
by whom every avenue was occupied, satisfied him that there remained 
no resource but submission to the Sultan’s terms, whatever they might 


Shall thy jea- 


e. 

The terms proposed by the magnanimous victor were unexpected] 
favourable. The lives of the Christian inhabitants were to be spared, 
and permission granted to evacuate the city on payment of a moderate 
ransom ; ten pieces of gold for each man, half that sum for each woman, 
and one talent for every child: those unable to pay the stipulated price, 
¢o remain in captivity. The only exception made to this general amnesty 
was the Christian commander. 

‘*T accept the terms,” said Sir [belin, ‘‘ announce to the Patriarck, 
to the Queen, and to their companions, that they may come forth in 
safety.” 


Saladin sat in the gate of Joppa while the weeping procession passed 
before him. It was, indeed, a strange and mournfal spectacle. Wo- 
men, with wild looks and dishevelled hair, severed from the children 
whose ransom they were unable to discharge; widows torn from the 
corpses of their murdered lords; gallant knights, feeble and tottering 
under their wounds, filed past with slow, reluctant steps, all loudly 
bewailing, as their chiefest calamity, the loss of the Holy City, pur- 
chased so recently at the cost of their blood and treasure. These pil- 
grims from every state in Christendom, who had forsaken country, 
and friends, and home, for this land of their devout affections, passed 
for ever from the gate of the beloved city. Jerusalem, sanctified by 
so many touching recollections, the scene of their recent glorious 
achievements, was scarcely less dear to them than to the Israelites of 
old; and with no less deep and pious enthusiasm these hapless Chris- 
tian exiles might exclaim—“ If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right 
hand forget her cuaning. If Ido not remember thee, let my tongue 
aoe to the roof of my mouth,if I prefer not Jerusalem above my 
chief joy.” 

_ Queen Sybilla and Marguerite were the last in this dismal proces- 

* gion. As they neared the gate of the city they exchanged a fond em- 
brace. They were now about to part-—Sybilla to proceed to rejoin 
Count Guy of Lusignan, who had been released from his prison at Da- 
ow ge Marguerite to return to share whatever fate might befall her 

‘ Wherefore dost thou turn back, damsel ?” demanded Saladin. ‘The 
path of safety for such as thou is towards Joppa and the sea.” 

* This, replied Margaerite, meekly, ‘is the path of duty.” 

hs What !” said Saladin—* art thou too poor to pay thy ransom ?” 

If riches could ransom me, mighty king, the wealth of the fairest 
fief . vp were at my disposal.” 

** Get thee gone, then, and enj i i i i 
pence,” said Seisdin. joy thy rich fief in thine own country in 
_ “Alas! my lord,” exclaimed Sybilla, returning, and casgmg herself 
in a flood of tears at the Sultan’s feet, «‘ what riches can purchase the 
love of such a husband as you ask this noble lady to leave behind her ?” 

‘‘Ifher lord be sick or wounded, have ye not mules and litters? 
Beware how you remain, for the servants of the prophet are fierce from 
this malignant resistance of your commander.” 

‘* Alas, alas! it is he himself who is her lord, and to whom she has 
been but this woeful morning wedded.” 

‘“* This damsel wedded to the miscreant, and his own countess still 
living!” exclaimed Saladin, with en air of astonishment. ‘‘ Nay, then, 
the Christians need no longer reproach us with our plurality ef wives.” 

** My lord,” said Marguerite, ‘‘ Sir Ibelin de Balean is a faithful and 
ore and would not have pledged to me the hand belonging to 
another.” 

‘*T speak not of Sir [belin de Balean,” replied the Sultan, ‘‘ but of 
the wretched and wicked Raymond of Tripoli, who, after deserting his 
own liege king on the field of Tiberias, has here thrown himself, in I 
know not what spirit of double treason, into your unhappy city ; and if 
this lady have wedded him, as you say, this morning, | grieve for her, 
for she and another shall be widows before noon.” 

».* Noble king, send for the Christian commander,” cried Sybilla ; ‘we 
have had no commander here but the Sieur de Balean. R 

Tripoli has indeed deserted his king, his country, his city, and his God ; 
where he has hidden his dishonoured head we know not. But let the 
Christian commander be brought forth : it will not be the first time he 
has ex erienced the generosity of Saladin.” 

At this moment a courier spurred up to the gate. 

‘Commander of the Faithful,” he cried, ‘‘we have been deceived : 
the castle of Tripoli is not deserted: Count Raymond still holds it with 
& force of a thousand infidels.” 

“What !—and is the traitor of Tripoli not within your walls, and was 
this brave defence made Oy this young knight?” cried Saladin, as Sir 
Ibelin was brought into his presence. ‘‘ Valiant sir, your features re- 
eall to my memory all that happened in an encounter on the field of Ti- 
berias and in my tent at Nazareth. You have used the freedom I gave 

ou, like a brave warrior, to defend the city entrusted to your care. 

ut rumour gave it out that those valiant sorties were headed by a 
traitor, with whom forgive me for having confounded your honourable 
name. Go !—you are free from my chains at least: let this lovely and 
faithful lady heuceforward be your only gaoler.” 

So saying, Saladin joined the hands of [belin and Marguerite, and 
the pilgrim procession, now complete, moved onward in sorrow and joy. 








KING LOUIS PHILIPPE AND HIS CIVIL LIST. 


._ BY THE COUNT DE MONTALIVET, 
FORMERLY INTENDANT-GENERAL OF THE CIVIL LIST TO KING LOUIS PHILIPPE. 


To repair the ill effects of a situation doubly onerous, King Louis 
Philippe had to choose between two lines of conduct. He coul enjoy 
the crown revenue, as a disposable one, such as it is defined by the 
Civil code, without making more or less than was allowed by this char- 
ter of common right: in which case, the palaces belonging to the 
ooo would have been kept ina state of preservation, but not embel- 
ished or enlarged ; the forests would have been maintained in due 
order, but not provided with new plantations; the royal manufactures 
bie tga within the usual limits of their budgets; the arts sustained, 
pot encouraged by — munificence ; and charity confined to the 
P trained resources _ fortune. On the other hand, Louis 

hilippe could have av 
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his kingly capacity, conformably to exceptional and special rights, al 
lowed by the law of March the 2nd, 1832, and in which case, the pal- 
aces of the crown, too —_ neglected, would recover their ancient 
splendour; the forests would be intersected with cultivated tracts or 
pleasure walks, and furnished with numerous constructions destined 
to their more efficient preservation, besides being augmented by ex- 
tensive plantations; the royal manufactures would be placed on tha 
most prosperous foundation : the national monuments improved and 
beat tified, and charity invested with all the attributes of royal 
liberality. : 

By the first of the two systems (and he might have considered him- 
self fully entitled to adopt it), the King couid have effected important 
economies, and assured to himself considerable personal advantages. 

By pursuing the second, he perpetuated a difficult and embarrassing 

sition, but he remained faithful to the principles in which he had 
himself defined his mission from the first days of his accession to the 
throne. Louis Philippe did not hesitate to follow that plan, which mil- 
itated against his own interests, but benefited the country at large ; 
and he decided upon continuing to the end the work which he had al- 
ready commie 

The King’s earliest attention was directed to the palaces belonging 
to the crown, all of which, more or less, required a restoration con- 
ducted with intelligence and liberality ; but the enterprise was on too 
extensivea scale for the plan, initsfullest extent, to be effected at once. 
The reparations and completion of the Louvre and the Tuileries, com- 
prised in themselves an immense undertaking. Considerable altera- 
tions were also without delay necessary in the other royal residences, 
more particularly those of Versailles, St. Cloud, and Fontainbleau, 
which had been for a long time suffered to remain neglected. These 
were imperative, and the King decided at once upon those works 
being undertaken which he alone could plan, put in ready execution, 
and terminate. 

The completion of the Louvre concerned not only the crown, but also 
the state, and Paris itself, the centre of all the great interests, particu- 
larly proud of this palace, more peculiarly identified with the city than 
all others. The Caamber of Deputies, by refusing to sanction, in 1831, 
the idea of M. Thiers, who proposed a vote of credit for the improve- 
meats at the Louvre, yielded only to considerations of detail, which did 
not at all affect the real state of the case. The Kirg had, ifI may so 
express myself, fulfilled his duty with regard to the Lvuvre, by request- 
ing the state to co-operate with him in —— this national under- 
taking, too costly for the mere resources of his Civil List. Louis Phi- 
lippe had besides, a strong presentiment that sooner or later the Louvre 
would be completed. This idea, if it could not be put in practice from 
motives of.state interest, or from the pride of the Parisians, would at 
some future period be adopted by parties of the Opposition; jealous 
above all of executing what the King had desired, but had been unable 
to undertake. 

Louis Philippe, therefore, directed his principal efforts to those pal- 
aces, which, situated at a certain distance from Paris, and surrounded 
by a poor population, had nothing to expect from the intervention of 
the State. ie desired to effect and he didin fact perform, what no 
pe and no government would have done after him. The palace of 

erseilles more particularly occupied the King’s attention. This mag- 
nificent monument of the reign of Louis the Fourteenth, had been more 
than once assailed during the first republic, and the most glorious sou- 
venirs of the French monarchy were destroyed. Despoiled in 1794, of 
its furniture and most precious ornaments, the palace of Versailles r+1s 
successively threatened to be made a dependance of the Invalides, or 
to be divided into lots and sold. Later in 1808, the Emperor Napoleon 
expressed a desire that it should be fitted up as an imperial residence 
during summer. 

In 1814, one of the first thoughts of Louis the Eighteenth, on his ac- 
cession to the throne, was to re-establish in all its ancient splendour, 
the court at Versailles; he was, however, for the same reason as the 
Emperor himself, soon compelled to abandon the idea, on account of the 
expenses which the interior decorations and furniture for the palace 
would have occasioned; and he confined himself to ordering a partial 
restoration of the paintings, and some of the principal apartments to be 
regilded and adorned. 

At length, in the early part of 1831, the project of establishing mili- 
tary pensioners at Versailles was renewed, and very nearly on the 
point of being putin foree. The energetic resistance of the King, aid- 
ed by the endeavours of his ministers, happily threw this plan into the 
revolutionary chaos. Louis Philippe resolved, therefore, from this mo- 
ment, to save for the future, the ancient dwelling of his great ances- 
tors, so often menaced during the incessant changes of power and opin- 
ions. He wished to place it out of the reach of revolutions, by attaching 
to it a grand and national destination, and he attained this end by devo- 
ting the palace to illustrations of French glory. The revolution of 
1848, destroyed the throne, and yet the mighty work of King Louis 
Philippe remains standing, destined to endure as long as civilization 
itself, without having any other enemies except modern reformers, and 
the vandalism which attaches to them. 

As soon as the magnificent plan of the King became known, the coun- 
try felt that a great principle of national honour was concerned in 
the undertaking, and welcomed it with immense enthusiasm. Discord 
seemed for once to unite, and even party hatred was obliged to suc- 


cumb to the expression of general satisfaction which preygiled. At 
this time the King had a présentiment or wnat nistory would award to 


his memory in its impartial justice. 

The vast monumental collection at Versailles was, in effect, the per- 
sonal work of King Louis Philippe. During several years he employed 
upon this palace all the leisure he enjoyed from affairs of state, and 
almost all the pecaniary resources of his Civil List. He himself ar- 
ranged and prepared the plan of all the apartments and galleries, 
which contain together more than four thousand paintings and por- 
traits, besides about a thousand pieces of sculpture. The King pointed 
out himself the place which should be devoted to each epoch, and to 
every personage. In this vast arrangement of all the glorious sou- 
venirs of the country, Louis Philippe exercised the most scrupulous 
impartiality. With a mind devoid of passion or prejudice, the monarch 
decided at the commencement, that everything which was national 
should be equally brought forward, and all that was honourable should 
be duly distinguished without reference to opinions or circumstances. 
Many persons accompanied the King on these royal visits, and were 
astonished at his decisions, which were remarkably free from a vulgar 
or selfish policy. 

Louis P Uy had the habit of expressing aloud the thoughts pass- 
ing in his mind, and mingling with them the orders which he would 
ive to the numerous workmen occupied about the palace, in presence 
of the functionaries of every rank who accompanied him on these visits 
of inspection. Many of these persons may still remember the Ist of 
January, 1833, when Louis Philippe, at the eyo pointed ont the 
several apartments which were to contain, besides portraits of the dis- 
tinguished personages in the reigns of Louis the Eighteenth, and 
Charles the Tenth, the glorious souvenirs of the Restoration. Some 
months had scarcely elapsed since the insurrection in La Vendée. 
Prudential reasons were urged upon him to abandon, or at least ad- 
journ the arrangement, and he was reminded how popular fury had 
been always ready to vent itself upon these historic souvenirs, although 
they were identified with the glory of the country. ‘‘ No,” replied the 
King, ‘‘I will never recoil before the passions of the multitude, and I 
will brave them into silenc> !”’ The apartments, in which the paint- 
ings were placed, representing the principal events connected ‘with 
the Restoration, were thrown open; and at this bold measure, the 
popular excitement, always subdued by courage, at length subsided. 

‘he severe impartiality of King Louis Philippe was not merely con- 
fined to former or recent epochs in the annals of the country, but he 
exercised the same free and unbiassed judgment in all that concerned 
his own reign. With the idea of fostering and encouraging the works 
in the manufactories of the Gobelins and Beauvais, the King decided 
that several apartments in the royal palaces should be entirely de- 
corated with tapestry, displaying in the best manner the ingenious art 
of the workmen. To this effect, two painters, M. Couder, members of 
the Institute, and M. Alaux, director of the French Academy at Rome, 
well known for the beauty of their designs were commissioned, as were 
formerly Vander Meulen, and Lebrun, to prepare pasteboard models. 
One of the apartments of the palace had been reserved for representa- 
tions of events connected with the reign of Louis Philippe. The two 
artists had chosen for their subject, the victories gained in Africa 
under the command, or in presence of, the King’s sons. These mili- 
tary achievements were recorded upon medallions supported by large 
figures of Fame.” The drawings were submitted to the King. “I 
thank you,” said he, ‘‘ for having chosen my reign as the theme for 
your labours, but I ought not to admit the manner‘in which you have 





ed himself of the dotation granted to him in 


treated the subject. The victories in Africa belong less to my own 
| glory than to that of my sons and the army. Besides, your figures of 
ame aretoolarge. What would be the size, then, of those you would 





make for Marengo, Austerlitz, or Wagram? Let us remain what we 
are; we shall not then become smaller. On the side of Napoleon, let 
there be represented the splendour of victories, and the grandeur of 
conquests; for me, let there be shown, the delights of peace, and the 
blessings of liberty. Represent industry and agriculture protected, 
public monuments me poet and restored, immense national works 
undertaken, science and art encouraged. Place.in front, Peace repos- 
ing upon the sword of France; the Law overruling all stations, even 
my own; and I dare hope posterity will acknowledge the principal 
characteristics of my reign.’ 

Obedient to the royal wish, the two painters executed other designs, 
and the idea of Louis Philippe has since been realized in the most splen- 
did manner, by the industry of the Gobelins. 

It is well known that some persons of a gloomy and disconsolate na- 
ture, have proclaimed the creation of the galleries at Versailles a 
rashness on the King’s part, and replete with future dangers. The 


| brilliant homage there rendered to the armies of the Republic and the 


genius of Napoleon, has appeared to them additional stimulants to the 
smouldering passions left by the Republic and the Empire. Since then 
they believe their fears to have been justified by the triumph of the 
Republican faction on the 24th of February, and later in the revival of 
Buonapartism, awaking at the clamour of our civil discords. There 
isin all this most assured)y a question of historical interest, and 
worthy of deep study; but it should not carry us out of our limits. We 
will confine ourselves at the present moment to mention, that the re- 
ception given by the public generally, and by hostile parties them- 
selves, to the creation of the collections at Versailles, is a peremptory 
reply to the criticisms we have noticed. The unanimous expression of 
applause from all ranks and opinions, proves from the commencement, 
that the appeal thus made by royalty for the appeasing of political 
dissensions had been heard. The Republic arose in one day without 
strength. Buonapartism, already produced by one Republic, displayed 
itself afterwards as the protest of order against anarchy ; but the ex- 
hibition of the remarkable events of the Republic and the Empire has 
not in any way influenced the return of Republican miseries, nor t 2 
apparition of the imperial shadow. If the collection at Versailles was 
an imprudent undertaking, it was at least a happy one, for it did not 
compromise the King’s policy, and it saved for the future the most 
beautiful monuments of the age of Louis the Fourteenth. 

All the details relative to the execution of this immense undertak- 
ing; all the incidents which prove the incessant and active interfer- 
ence of the King, are inserted in a collection of three hundred and 
ninety-eight reports of royal visits to the palace ; and which were ad- 
dressed as regularly as they occurred, by Mr. Nepveu, the architect 
engaged upon the palace, to the director of the crown tuildings. In 
the first months of 1833, the King paid three preliminary visits to Ver- 
sailles, but the first really serious inspection had for its py to give 
the works a right direction ; and this occurred on the 2nd of December, 
in the same year. The last took place on the 10th of December, 1847. 
It may then be said, that for the sole satisfaction of lea to the 
benefit of the state this immense collection, King Louis Philippe had 
devoted nearly an entire year of his reign, to superintend and follow, 
— by inch, all the works of restoration and enlargement at Ver- 
sailles. 

The state received this legacy in 1848, and having charged itself 
with the arrangements of the King’s accounts, it knows at the present 
moment what Louis Philippe has expended upon the palace of Ver- 
sailles, and its dependancies, among which may be included the two 
Trianons. 

As the public cannot be too early informed upon these questions of 
contemporaneous history, we will mention at once, that the sum ex- 
pended by the King from his own resources, upon this magnificent 
addition to the monuments of France, amounted on the whole to 
twenty-three millions four hundred and ninety-four thousand francs !* 

The King, however, considered that he had not yet done sufficient. 
New plans had been prepared by his order to complete the work in a 
manner conformable to the peculiar characteristics of his reign. Mili- 
tary prowess, the victories of the French by land and sea, represented 
on canvass with remarkable vigour, occupied the whole of the apart- 
ments of the palace successively opened to the public. The King 
desired that new galleries should be devoted to illustrations of politi- 
cal glory, andthe social virtues. Already the places destined to this 
object were selected in that part of the palace which extends in a direct 
line with the great southern wing, and upon one of the sides of Surin- 
tendance Street, when the revolution of February opposed itself tothe 
realization of this Ah rpeeey pores. 

The King himself would not have considered his undertaking accom- 
renee by the establishment of the galleries at Versailles, if it had not 

een completed by a great historical work of art. The genius of the 
engraver was put in requisition to render, by a faithful representation, 
the new collections accessible to those in France and elsewhere who 
were unable personally to inspect them. The greater part of this 
splendid publication had appeared before the 24th of February, 1848, 
under the title of ‘‘ Historic Galleries of the Palace of Versailles.” f 

The text had been confided by the King to the scholastic abilities of 
M. A. Trognon, formerly preceptor to the Prince de Joinville, and it 
was printed at the expense of the Civil List at the rere printing 
office. The King took the liycitest Inverest In this important produe- 
tiew, ant even Contributed himself several to it. Nine hundred 
and sixty copies were distributed gratuitously, and each volume, as 
soon as it was published, was despatched specially and without excep- 
tion toall the national libraries in France. With regard to the en- 
gravings, the Civil List did not altogether furnish the expenses ; 
but the King assisted a clever publisher, M. Gavard by an advance of 
about a million of francs, granted not so much to him, but with the 
higher object of encouraging the art of engraving, the artists them- 
selves, and the numerous workmen who were employed upon the 
engravings.} Thus the restoration of the palace of Ve es has 
been at once an addition to the property of the state, an encour- 
agement to the arts, anda new source cf prosperity to the national 

nius. 

Whilst Versailles regained its ancient splendour, the other monu- 
ments belonging to the Crown received annually their share of im- 
provement and progressive embellishment. The palace of Fontainbleau 
reappeared in all its historic magnificence, froth the vestibule of St. 
Louis and the galleries of Francis the First, and Henry the Second, to 
that of Diana, and the Cabinet in which Napoleon signed the act of ab- 
dication. Every portion was restored throughout, and the remarkable 
peculiarities of different epochs which it presented, were retained with 
™~ —— aay ong — 

e palace of St. Cloud, formerly belon to the House of Orleans 
bape by Louis the Sixteenth, and am Babs the favourite resi- 
ence of Napoleon; St. Cloud, this dumb witness to the fall of a first 
republic and two monarchies, became, by the genius of art, more wor- 
thy still of the recollections which it awakens. || 

Louis Philippe had never been able to visit the castle of Pau, but 

there was the cradle, and there were reflected all the glories of his an- 





* The following table will explain this in detail ; 





For keeping yr in repair, and for the water- Francs. 
works and other extensive alterations 2,640,000 
Recent works on a large scale : 12,419,000 } saigeat rate 
Orders, purchases, restoration of paintings and sculpture 6,625,009 
Purchases, and repairs of furniture ‘ - - 1,810,000 
Total number of francs : . - 23,494,000 
This table does not include the expense of keeping in order, and daily watching 


the collections, nor the cost of the kitchen gardens, orangeries, plantations, parks, 
and grounds, the whole of which amounted during seventeen years and a half, to 
several millions of francs. 

t Nine volumes, of which the sixth was in two volumes, incladed the greatest 
portion of the collections at Versailles. The tenth volume, already commenced 
was to be devoted to portraits of the reigns of Louis the Fourteenth. The eleventh, 
to portraits of the reigns of Louis the Fifteenth and Sixteenth, and the French 
Revolution. The twelfth, to portraits connected with the Consulate, the Empire 
and the reigns of Louis the Eighteenth, Charles the Tenth, and Louis Philippe. 
The thirteenth to sculptures, and the fourteenth to royal residences and plans, 
and a fifteenth supplemental volume was intended to be reserved for the galleries 
and apartments which inight afterwards be constructed. 

t To give some idea of the liberal nature of these encouragements, it will suffice 
to mention that M. Gavard paid for the three editions, in folio, in quarto, and in 
octavo, of the “ Historic Galleries’’ sale and without including the expenses at- 





tending the detached portions published separately :— 
Francs. 
For the paper - - 456,000 
Printing - ° ° . - 70,000 
Copperplate Printing : - - 292,000 
Engravers and Draughtsmen, about : 1,000,000 
Total number of francs. 1,818,000 


| The works at Fontainbleau and St. Cloud ffected : 
management of M. Dubreuil, the King’s eed Nain effected under the skilful 
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eestors, Henry the Fourth. This ancient building underwent a com- 
plete restoration to the great joy of the inhabitants of those parts. 

The King, however, was not merely satisfied by ornamenting France 
with works of art executed in the country itself, he desired to per- 

tuate a cherished name and glorious souvenirs connected with French 
Lonsue, upon a foreign soil, by the erection of a monument at his own 
expense to St. Louis. By a secret article in the Treaty of 1830, con- 
eluded at Tunis soon after the taking of Algiers, Hussein Bey, uncle of 
the governing Bey, eng to cede to France upon the ruins of Carthage 
a site for this purpose ; but the holy war which the Arabs were carrying 
on against the French, the taking of Tripoli by the Turks, the accession 
of Achmet to the throne of Tunis, and certain alliances hostile to French 
interests in Africa, rendered this concession unavailing, and occasioned 
it for the moment to be forgotten. The national idea of the French 

vernment, under King Charles the Tenth, had not been passed over 
by Louis Philippe. He took advantage of a favourable opportunity 
which Srestaten itself in 1840, and claimed the execution of the engage- 
ment entered into, ten pears previously, with the government of Tunis. 
M. de Lagau, the King’s agent at that place, received at once directions 
to commence a negotiation which induced the Bey to renew the promise 
made in 1830. However, to raise this monument in a manner worthy 
at once of the time-honoured monarch and his descendant, the Ministry 
not, to use a financial term, an open credit : it was necessary, there- 
fore, to make a special proposition to thetwo Chambers. The Ministry, 
as if often happens, hesitated, and urged that the moment was inoppor- 
tune. The King at once decided the question, by declaring that he 
would himself furnish the amount required, and a few days afterwards 
confided to M. Jourdain, a young architect, the mission to proceed at 
once to the spot, and superintend the erection of the monument upon 
an eminence which overlooks the site of Carthage, and where tradition 
asserts St. Louis surrendered his last breath. 

On the 29th of July, 1840, M. de Lagau took official possession of the 
hill, and on the 25th of August following, he laid the first stone of the 
pious monument. The inauguration of the chapel of St. Louis* took 
— the year following, in presence of a naval squadron. The sailors 

eld with joy the cross of the Redcemer Eppear, after a lapse of six 
ages, upon the most prominent point of the Mussulman coast. 

Some days after this solemnity, the transport of the statue of St. 
Louis, destined for the chapel, was marked by an incident of some in- 
terest. The car constructed for this purpose being too heavy for the 
twelve carriage-horses to move it, the Dey placed at the disposal of the 
French chargé d’ affaires, three hundred nizams, and curious enough 
it was to behold the descendants of the infidels whom St. Louis encoun- 
tered in battle, harness themselves to the car and conduct it to the sound 
of martial music to the - of the hill, named after Louis Philippe. 
This homage paid to one of the greatest kings France has produced, 
made such an impression upon the natives that they did not hesitate to 
consider the royal chapel as a marabout, or privileged place. And it 
has happened more than once, that Mussulman families, menaced by 
po enemies, have gone and pitched their tents near the dwellin 
of the French saint, and sought a refuge there, which was never deni 
to them. In fact these works commanded by the King, not only wor- 
pa! honoured the memory of his illustrious ancestor, but strength- 
ened considerably the French interest at Tunis; for the Bishopric of 
Carthage was established, the hospital and college of St. Louis were 
sensed -ohy raised, and the first steps were made towards the abolition 
of slavery, which has since been proclaimed throughout the whole ex- 
tent of the regency. 

To be concluded next week. 





THE PINE-TREE SHILLING 


A STOry OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


Captain John Hull was the mint-master of Massachusetts, and coin- 
ed all the money that was made. His was a new line of business; for, 
in the earlier days of the colony, the current coinage consisted of the 
gold and silver money of England, Portugal, and Spain. These coins 

eing scarce, the people were often forced to barter their commodities 
instead of selling them. For instance, if a man wanted to buy a coat, 
he"perbaps exchanged a bear-skin for it; if he wished fer a barrel of 
molasses, he might pares it for a pile of pine boards. Musket balls 
were used instead of farthings. The Indians had a sort of money call- 
ed wampum, which was made of clam shells; and this strange sort of 

ie was likewise taken in Pe of debt by English settlers. 
ank bills had never been heard of. There was not money enough of 
any kind, in many — of the country, to pay their ministers; so 
that they had sometimes to take quintals of sh, bushels of corn, or 
cords of wood, instead of silver and gold. 

As vee? cay grew more numerous, and their trade with one another 
increased, the want of current money was still more sensibly felt. To 
supply the demand, General Court jee a law for establishing a 
coinage of shillings and sixpences. 9854 J. Hull was a pointed to 
manufacture this money, and was to have about one shilling out of 
every twenty, to pay him for his trouble in making them. 

Hereupon, all the old silver in the colony was handed over to Cap- 
tain Hull. The battered silver cans and tankards, I suppose, and sil- 
a ae-ape 3 Menor broken spoons, ane silver hilts of swords that had 

a rey «8 eunians j 
into the melting-pot together. But oy ee = tings vig 
ver consisted of bullion from the mines of South America, wien the 
English buccaneers (who were little better than pirates) had taken 
from the Spaniards and brought to Massachusetts. 

All this oldand new silver being melted down and coined, the result 
was, an immense amount of splendid shillings, sixpences, and three- 
pences. Each had the date of 1652 on the one side, and the figure of a 

ine-tree on the other side. Hence they .were called pine-tree shil- 
| sar And for every twenty shillings that he coined, you will remem- 
ber, Captain John Hull was entitled to put one shilling in his pocket. 
The magistrates soon began to pr a that the mint-master would have 
the best of the bargain. They offered him a large sum of money if he 
would give up that twentieth ee which he was continually drop- 
ping into his pocket. But Captain Hull declared that he was perfectly 
eatiafied with the shilling. And well he might be, for so diligently did 
he labour, that in a few years his pockets, his money-bags, and his 
erene PX were overflowing with pine-tree shillings. This was prob- 
ably the qase when he came into possession of his grandfather's chair ; 

, as he worked so hard at the mint, it was certainly proper that he 
should have a comfortable chair to rest himself on. 

When the mint-master was grown very rich, a young man, Samuel 
Sewell by name, came courting his only daughter. His daughter— 
whose name I do not know, but we will call her Betsy—was a fine 
hearty damse!, by no means so slender as some young ladies of our own 
days. Ou the contrary, having always fed heartily on age ome pies, 
doughnuts, Indian puddings, and other Puritan dainties, she was as 
round and plump as a pudding. With this round, ay Miss Betsy did 
Samuel Sewell fallin love. As he was a young man of good character, 
industrious in his business, and a member of the church, the mint- 
“master very readily gave his consent. 

** Yes, you may take her,” said he in his rough way, “‘ and you will 
find her a heavy burden enough.” 

On the wedding-day, we may suppose that honest John Hull dressed 
himself in a plain coat, all the buttons of which were made of pine-tree 
shillings. The buttons of his waistcoat were sixpences ; and the knees 
of his small-clothes were buttoned with silver threepences. Thus at- 
tired, he sat with great dignity in his grandfather’s chair ; and being 
8 portly old —_—. he completely filled it from elbow to elbow. 
On the o te side of the room, between her bridesmaids, sat Miss 
Betsy. 5 e was blushing with all her might, and looked like a full- 
blown peony, a great red apple, or any other round and scarlet object. 

There too, was the bridegroom, dressed in a fine purple coat and gold- 
lace waistcoat, with as much other finery as the Puritan laws and cus- 
toms would allow them to put on. His hair was cropt close to his 
head, because Governor Endieott had forbidden any man to wear it be- 
low his ears. But he was a very personable young man; and so 
thought the bridesmaids and Miss Betsy herself. 

The mint-master was also pleased with his new son-in-law, especially 
as he had said nothing at all about her portion. So when the marriage 
ceremony was over, Captain Hull whispered a word or two to his men 

servants, who immediately went out, and soon returned lugging in a 
large pair of scales. They were such a pair as wholesale merchants 
use sor weighing; a bulky commodity was now to be weighed in them. 
. “ Daughter Betsy,” said the mint-master, ‘go into one side of the 
ea es ” 

Miss Betsy—or Mrs Sewell, as we must now call her—did as she was 
bid, like a dutiful child, without any question of a why or wherefore. 
But what her father could mean, unless to make her husband pay for 





* This qherel was constructed by M. Jourdain, from the desingns of his vener- 
able master, M. Fontaine, whose name is so honourably associated by his works 


wirh the reigns of Napoleon and Louis Philippe. 


her by the pound (in which case she would have been a dear bargain), 

she had not the least idea. 

ahs And now,” said honest John Hull to his servants, ‘* bring that box 
ither.”’ 

The box to which the mint-master pointed, was a huge, square, ircn- 
bound oaken chest ; it was big enough, my children, for all four of you 
to play hide and seek in. 

he servants tugged with might and main, but could not lift this 
Seen receptacle, and were finally obliged to drag it across the 
oor. F 

Captain Hull then took a key out of his girdle, unlocked the chest, 
and lifted its ponderous lid. Behold it was full to the brim of bright 
pine-tree shillings, fresh from the mint, and Samuel Sewell Legan to 
think that his father-in-law had got possession of all the money in 
Massachusetts’ treasury. But_it was the mint-master’s honest share 
of the coinage. 

Then the servants, at Captain Hull’s command, heaped double hand- 
fulls of shillings into one side of the scales, while Betsy remained in 
the other. Jingle, jingle went the shillings, as handful after handful 
were thrown in, till, plump and ponderous as she was, they weighed 
the young lady from the floor. 

“ There, son Sewell,” cried the honest mint-master, resuming his 
seat in his grandfather’s chair, ‘‘ take these shillings for my daughter's 
portion. Use her kindly, and thank heaven for her, for it is not every 
wife that’s worth her weight in silver !” 

The children wey 10 heartily at this legend, and would hardly be 
convinced but grandfather had made it out of his own head. He assur- 
ed them faithfully, however, that he had found it in the pages of a 
oe historian, and merely had tried to tell it in a somewhat funnier 
style. 

* Well, grandfather,” remarked Clara, ‘“ if wedding-portions now-a- 
days were paid as Miss Betsy's was, young ladies would not pride 
themselves upon an airy figure, as many of them do.” 

, 1 RS Pa 


THE HISTORY AND MYSTERY 
OF THE GLASS-HOUSE. 


Upwards of two thousand years ago, perhaps three, a company of 
merchants, who had a cargo of nitre on board their ship, were driven 
by the winds on the shores of Galilee, close to a small stream that runs 
from the foot of Mount Carmel. Being here weather-bound till the 
storm abated, they made preparations for cooking their food on the 
strand ; and not finding stones to rest their vessels upon, they used 
some lumps of nitre for that purpose, placing their kettles and stewpans 
on the top, and lighting a strong fire underneath. As the heat increased, 
the nitre slowly melted away, and flowing down the beach, became mix- 
ed up with the sand, forming, whgn the incorporated mass cooled down, 
a singularly beautiful, transparent substance, which excited the aston- 
ishment and wonder of the beholders. 

Such is the legend of the origin of Guass.* 

A great many centuries afterwards—that is to say towards the close 
of the fifteenth century of the Christiaa era—when some of the secrets 
of the Glass-House, supposed to have been known to the ancients, were 
lost, and the simple art of blowing glass but scantily cultivated—an 
artific8r, whose name has unfortunately escaped immortality, while 
employed over his crucible accidentally spilt some of the material he 
was —- Being in a fluid state it ran over the ground till it found 
its way under one of the large flag-stones with which the place was 

aved, and the poor man was obliged to take up the stone to recover 
his glass. By this time it had grown cold, and to his infinite surprise 
he saw that, from the flatness and equality of the surface beneath the 
stone, it had taken the form of a slab—e form which could not be pro- 
duced by any process of blowing then in use. 

Such was the accident that led to the discovery of the art of casting 
PLaTe-Guass. 

These are the only accidents recorded in the History of Glass. For 
the rest—the discovery of its endless capabilities and applications—we 
are indebted to accumulated observation and perseverng experiment, 
which, prosecuting their ingenious art-labours up to the present hour, 
ae still farther to enlarge the domain of the Beautiful and the 

seful. 

It would be a pieee of pure pedantry to attempt to fix the origin of 

lass-making. Some writers assert that glass was known before the 
flood. No doubt it was, since it would be impossible to light a fire, and 
urge it toagreat heat, without vitrifying some part of the bricks or 
stones of which the furnace was built. And that very vitrification con- 
tained the secret of glass. But such rude hints of the mysteries of 
nature are usually thrown away upon the world for a leng time before 
people begin to think of turning them to any practical use. How man 
still more cbvious hints were thrown out by N: ature before Harvey ro | 
Newton determined the circulation of the blood and the law of gravita- 
tion ? Yet blood circulated and apples fell from the beginning of 
time. 

Through the wastes of speculation over which this inquiry has 
spread, the earliest attested fact we meet with is the erection of a glass- 
house in the city of Tyre. This is the first glass-house on record. 
Glass may have been known, or rather seen before (which is a different 
matter); but this is the first historical instance of glass having been 
mages nat by an accidental combination of its elements, but by human 





yre, whose exteustve commerce gave her the command ofr vast 
vents for her productions, held in her hands for many ages the staple 
of the manufacture,obtaining materials from the shore of the river Be- 
lus, at whose embouchure the weather-bound merchants cooked the 
famous dinner which is said to have originated the discovery. The 
legend may have no foundation in truth; but it derives a colour of 
likelihood from the profitable use which was afterwards made of the 
glittering sands of that coast. 

Of the antiquity of glass, simply considered asahard and brittle 
mass which, when broken, reveals a luminous fracture, we have abun- 
dant evidence. Fragments and.utensils of glass have been found amongst 
the ruins of Thebes and Hercuianeum. That the Egyptians were ac- 
quainted with its production is evinced in the beads with which some of 
their mummies are adorned. The beads have a coating of glaze, which 
is composed of glass, coloured with a metallic oxide. There were 
glass manufactories at Alexandria in the time of the Emperor Hadrian, 
who sent home, as objects of great value and curiosity, several glass 
cups of divers colours which were used by the Egyptians in the wor- 
ship of the Temple. From Alexandria, probably, the art travelled to 
Rome, where a coarse manufacture of drinking vessels existed from 
the time of Nero;{ and in the tomb of Alexander Severus (who died 
A. p. 285) was found the celebrated Portland Vase, which was for two 
centuries the glory of the Barberini Palace, and which, long supposed 
to be made of porcelain, is now ascertained to be composed of deep blue 
glass, sculptured in bas-relief, with white opaque figures of exquisite 
workmanship. The poets of the Augustan age make frequent allusion 
to the lustre and transparency of glass; yet beyond its employment in 
drinking cups and ornaments, and, still more extensively in imagerial 
apostrophes to Bacchus and Venus, they knew nothing of its wider ap- 
plication to domestic and scientific uses. 

When glass first came to be used for windows cannot with any cer- 
tainty be determined. St. Jerome (A. pv. 422) makes the earliest allu- 
sion to glass windows ; and a century later the windows of St. Sophia at 
Constantinople are spoken of as being covered with glass. But such 
instances, at that period, were rare. The Italians were the first to 
employ glass in this way, after them the French, and then at a long in- 
terval the English, who appear to have been as slow in availing them- 
selves of the new way of lighting their houses as they were in con- 
forming to the Gregorian Calendar, which had been adopted in most of 
the countries of Europe a full century and a half before it was —- 
sed inthiscountry. In this, as in all other things, we showed ourselves 
averse to innovations ;—an obstinacy which, while it makes us hesitate 
over sudden changes, gives stability to the improvements we embrace. 
This very article of windows furnishes a signal proof of the fact ; for, 
long as we halted behind Italy and France, we now exceed them both 
in the solidity and fineness of the material we employ for that purpose. 
Compare the windows of an Italian palazzo or a French chateau with 
those of a private gentleman’s house, or a citizen’s villa in England, and 
our practical superiority will become apparent. 

In the manufacture of glass for ornaments, or common use, we may 





* This story is related by Pliny, but disbelieved by many modern authors of 
Treatises on Chemistry, upon no better ground than the probability that glass- 
making was known long before. The supposition is as vague as the tradition, to 
which ne date is assigned. The circumstance itself, however, is extremely pro- 
bable, as the sand on the shore to which the legend ‘is assigned ~was peculiarly 
adapted to the manufacture of glass, and is supposed to have spplied the materials 
for the glass fiouses of Tyre and Sidon. 

t This emperor is said to have given for two glass cups, with handles, a sum of 
6000 sestertia, a sum equal to nearly 50,000/. of ourmoney. They were not large, 





but, from their transparency, bore a resemblance to crystal. 





claim nearly as remote an antiquity as Italy herself. Glass was made 
in England before the Roman invasion. In many parts of the coun 
articles of glass have been found having a narrow perforation and thic 
rim, called by the Britons glass aiders, and supposed to have been used 
as amulets by the Druids. We owe nothing to the Romans either for 
the introduction or cultivation of the manufacture, their luxurious 
tastes leading them to prefer silver and gold for their vessels, and to 
feel rather jealous of the cheaper beauty of glass. Our early preduc- 
tions in this bee were probably neither numerous nor elaborate; and 
the art of making glass windows was unknown amongst us till the 
year 674, when, according to the Venerable Bede, artificers were 
brought over from the Continent by Abbot Benedict to glaze the win. 
dows of the church and monastery of Weremouth in Durham. _ Some 
say they were brought over by Wilfrid, Bishop of Worcester, who 
lived about the same time. Both traditions agree, however, as to the 
period. The novelty lingered a long time in the church before it found 
its way into the dwellings of the people; five centuries at least elapsed 
before it made any great advance, and even then it was confined to 
public foundations and the houses of the rich. 

The windows that were in use before the introduction of glass must 
have been special curiosities. Poor le had no windows at all, but 
open spaces, closed up at night; and even amongst the try linen 
cloths and wooden lattices were the chief expedients for the admission 
of light. The wealthy classes, who could afford more costly resources, 
had brilliant stones fixed in their windows, such as agate, alabaster, 
phengites, &c., of which some interesting specimens have been found 
at Herculaneum, where the en houses were lighted by means of 
traneparent talc. In England glass windows did not come into general 
use till the thirteenth or fourteenth century, or rather later. abeey 
tells us that, —— churches and pew houses, glass windows 
were rare before the time of Henry VIII., and that in his own remem- 
brance, before the civil wars, copyholders and poor people had none. 
In Scotland, so late as 1661, we learn from Ray’s Itinerary, that the 
windows of ordinary country houses were not glazed, and only the 
upper parts of those of the king’s palace had glass, the lower having 
eam shutters, which were occasionally opened to admit the 

esh air. 

The French government gave considerable encouragement to the 
manufacture of glass early in the fourteenth century, stimulated by the 
example of the fralians, who for more than a century before had ex- 
cited the wonder and admiration of Europe by their crystal mirrors; 
the manufacture was preserved as @ profound secret at Venice, from 
whence the whole continent was supplied. The secret, however, was 
at last discovered by some French artists residing in the Venetian 
state, and by them carried into France under the protection of the 
minister Colbert, who, out of the public money, assisted them in the 
formation of an establishmeat at Tourlaville, near Cherbourg. The 
history of glass in France from that time is a history of reverses ; and 
the advances it has made have been gained through a series of failures 
and misfortunes, all tending to point the old moral of the pernicious 
effects of government interference with the healthy competition of in- 
dividual skill and enterprise. 

The first regular manufactory of glass established in England (for 
all previous efforts were desultory and limited in their operations) was 
set up in 1557, in Crutched Friars, where the finer sort was made, and 
at the same time at Savoy House, in the Strand, where flint glass 
was produced. The processes employed were improved in 1685, by 
the substitution of pit coal for wood in the furnaces, which was con- 
sidered so important, that Sir Robert Mansell, by whom it was intro- 
duced, received in consequence & monopoly of the manufacture of flint 

lass. 

Some five-and-thirty years later, the second Duke of Buckingham, 
he who ‘“‘ was everything by turns, and nothing long,” finding that we 
were compelled to import the finest quality of drinking glasses, and 
other costly produvtions, from Venice, induced some artists of that city 
tosettle in London, establishing them at his own cost in Lambeth, 
where, in 1673, the first plate glass for coach windows and mirrors was 
manufactured. From that time forth we were no longer dependent 
upon foreign supplies in these essential articles. The manufacture was 
still farther improved by the arrival of the French refugees after the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes; and exactly one century after the 
establishment of the works at Lambeth, that is to say, in 1773, an act 
of parliament was passed for the incorporation of a company for the 
manufacture of British cast plate glass whose extensive works at Ra- 
venhead, near Prescot, in Lancashire, have continued in full operation 
down to the present time. 

It is worth noting, en passant, that, before the arrival of the Euro- 
peans, glass was never heard of in India ; and Mr. Mill informs us that 
the Hindoos were so ignorant of its optical uses, that they expressed 
unbounded astonishment at a spy-glass. In China to this day the manu- 
facture is unknown, although the Chinese were before all the rest of the 
world, and superior to it, in the manufacture of porcelain. , 

The importance of glass, and the infinite variety of objects to which 
it is applicable, cannot be exaggerated. Indeed it would be extremely 
difficult to enumerate its properties, or to estimate adequately its value. 
This thin, transparent substance, so light and fragile, is one of the most 
essential ministers of science and philosophy, and enters so minutely 
into the concerns of life, that it has become indispensable to the daily 
routine of our business, our wants, and our pleasures. lt admits the 
sun and excludes the wind, answering the double purpose of transmit- 
ting light and preserving warmth ; it carries the eyes of the astronomer 
to the remotest region of space ; through the lenses of the microscope it 
developes new a of vitality which, without its ner must have been 
but imperfectly known: it renews the sight of the old, and assists the 
curiosity of the young; it empowers the mariner to descry distant ships, 
and to trace far off shores, the watchman on the cliff to detect the ope- 
rations of hostile fleets and midnight contrabandists, and the lounger 
in the opera to make the tour of the circles from his stall ; it preserves 
the light of the beacon from the rush of the tempest, and softens the 
flame of the lamps upon our tables ; it supplies the revel with those char- 
ming vessels in whose bright depths we enjoy the colour as well as the 
flavour of our wine ; it protects the dial whose movements it reveals; 
it enables the student to penetrate the wonders of nature, and the beau- 
ty to survey the marvels of her person; it reflects, magnifies, and di- 
minishes; as a medium of light and observation its uses are without 
limit ; and as an article of mere embellishment, there is no form into 
which it may not be moulded, or no object of luxury to which it may 
not be adapted. 

Yet this agent of universal utility, so valuable and ornamental in its 
applications, is composed of materials which possess in themselves lit- 
erally no intrinsic value whatever. Sand and salt form the main ele- 
ments of glass: The real cost is in the process of manufacture. 

Out of these elements, slightly varied according to circumstances, 
are produced the whole miracles ef the glass-house. To any one, not 
previously acquainted with the component ingredients, the surprise 
which this information must naturally excite will be much increased 
upon being apprised of a few of the peculiarities or properties of glass. 
Transparent in itself, the materials of which it iscom osed are opaque. 
Brittle to a proverb when cold, its tenuity and flexibi iy when hot are 
so remarkable that it may be spun into filaments as delicate as cob- 
webs, drawn out like elastic threads till it becomes finer than the 
finest hair, or whisked, pressed, bent, folded, twisted or moulded into 
any desired shape. It is impermeable to water, suffers no diminution 
of its weight or quality by being melted down, is capable of receiving 
and retaining the most lustrous colours, is susceptible of the most per- 
fect polish, can be carved and sculptured like stone or metal, never 
loses a fraction of its substance by constant use, and, notwithstanding 
its origin, is so insensible to the action of acids that it isemployed by 
chemists for purposes to which no other known substance can be ap- 

lied. : 

: The elasticity and fragility of glass are amongst its most extraordi- 
nary phenomena. Its elasticisy exceeds that of almost a!l other bodies. 
If two glass balls are made to strike each other at a given force, the 
recoil, by virtue of their elasticity, will be neariy equal to the original 
impetus. Connected with its brittleness are some very singular facts. 
Take a hollow sphere, with a hole, and stop the hole with your finger, 
so as to prevent the external and internal air from communicating, and 
the sphere will fly to pieces by the mere heat of the hand. Vessels 
made of glass that has been suddenly cooled possess the curious proper- 
ty of being able to resist hard blows given to thera from without, but 
will be instantly shivered by a small particle of flint dropped into their 
cavities. This property seems to depend upon the comparative thick- 
ness of the bottom. The thicker the bottom is, the more certainty of 
breakage by this experiment. Some of these vessels, it is stated, have 
resisted the strokes of a mallet, given with sufficient force to drive 4 
nail into wood; and heavy bodies, such as musket balls, pieces of iron, 
bits of wood, jasper, bone, &c., have been cast into them from a height 
of two or three feet without any effect; yet a fragment of flint, not 
larger than a pea, let fall from the fingers ata height of only three 
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- ches, have made them fly. Nor is it the least wouderful of these 
oes that the glass does not always break at tke instant of col- 
‘sion, a8 might be supposed. A bit of flint, literally the size of a grain, 
bas been ane into several glasses successively, and none of them 
proke; but, being set apart and watched, it was found that they all 
few in less than three-quarters of an hour. This singular agency is 
not confined to flint. The same effect will be produced by nd, 
sapphires gevesiaia. highly-tempered sceel, pearls, and the marbles 

t boys with. 

cou teaiies have been hazarded in explanatiou of the mystery ; 
put none of them are satisfactory. Euler attempted to account for it 
on the principle of b pete! but if it were produced ~ save 
the fracture would necessarily instantaneous. The best solution 
that can be offered, although it is by no means free from difficulties, 
refers the cause of the disruption to electricity. There is no doubt 
that glass, which nas been suddenly cooled, is more electric than glass 
that has been carefully annealed—a process which we will presently 
explain; and such glass has been known to crack and shiver from a 
change of temperament, or from the slightest scratch. The reason is 
obvious enough. When glass is suddenly cooled from the hands of the 
artificer, the ot age on the outer side are rapidly contracted, while 
those on the inner side, not being equally exposed to the influence 
of the atmosphere, yet remain in a state of expansion. The conse- 
quence is that the two portions are established on conflicting relations 
with each other, and a strain iskept up between them which would not 
exist if the whole mass had ew 1 ge @ gradual and equal contrac- 
tion, so that when a force is applied which sets in motion the electric 
fluid glass is known to contain, the motion goes on propagating itself 
till it accumulates a power which the irregular cohesion of the parti- 
cles is too weak to resist. This action of the electric fluid will be bet- 
ter understood from an experiment which was exhibited before the 
Royal Society upon glase vessels with very thick bottoms, which, being 
slightly rubbed with the finger, broke after an interval of half an hour. 
The action of the electric fluid in this instance is sufficiently clear ; 
but why the contact with fragments of certain bodies should produce 
the same result, or why that result is not produced by contact with 
other bodies of even greater size and specific gravity, is by no means 
obvious. 

a the strangest phenomena observed in glass are those which 
are peculiar to tubes. A glass tube placed in a horizontal position 
before a fire, with its extremities supported, will acquire a rotatory 
motion round its axis, moving at the same time fowards the fire, not- 
withstanding that the supports on which it rests may form an inclined 
plane the contrary way. If it be placed ona glass pane —such as a piece 
of window-glass—it will move from the fire, although the plane may 
incline in the opposite direction. If it be placed standing nearly up- 
right, leaning to the right hand, it will move from east to west; if lean- 
ing to the left hand, it will move from west to east; and if it be placed 
perfectly upright, it will not moveat all. The causes of these pheno- 
mena are unknown, although there has been no lack of hypotheses in 
a yore of them.* 

t is not surprising that marvels aad paradoxes should be related of 
lass, considerin. the almost incredible properties it really possesses. 
eeing that it emits musical sounds when water is placed in it, and it 

is gently rubbed on the edges ; that these sounds can be regulated ac- 
cording to the quantity of water, and that the water itself leaps, frisks, 
and dances, as if it were inspired by the music ; seeing its extraordi- 
nary power of condensing vapour, which may be tested by simply 
breathing upon it ; and knowing that, slight and frail as it is, it ex- 
ands less under the influence of heat than metallic substances, while 
its expansions are always equable and proportioned to the heat, a quali- 
ty not found in any other substance, we cannot be much astonished at 
any wonders which are superstitiously or ignorantly attributed to it, 
or expected to be elicited from it. One of the most remarkable is the 
feat ascribed to Archimedes, whois said to have set fire to the Roman 
fleet at the siege of Syracuse by the help of burning glasses. The fact 
is attested by most respectable authorities,t but it is only right to add 
that it is treated as a pure fable by Kepler and Descartes, than whom 
no men were more competent to judge of the possibility of such an 
achievement. Tzetzez relates the matter very circumstantially ; he 
says that Archimedes set fire to Marcellus’s navy by means of a burn- 
ing glass composed of small square mirrors, moving everyway upon 
hinges ; which, when placed in the sun’s rays, directed them upon the 
man fleet so as to reduce it to ashes at the distance of a bow-shot. 
Kircher made an experiment founded upon tkis minute description, by 
which he satisfied himself of the practicability of at least obtaining an 
extraordinary condensed power of this kind. Having collected the 
suns rays into a focus, by a number of plane mirrors, he went on in- 
anaes the number of mirrors until at last he produced an intense 
fos. sed of solar heat ; but it does not appear whether he was able to 
ploy it effectively as a destructive agent atalong reach. Buffon 
give a more satisfactory demonstration to the world of the capabilit 
of these little mirrors to do mischief on 4 small scale. By the aid of 
his famous burning-glass, which consisted of one hundred and sixty- 
eight little plain mirrors, he produced so greata heat as to set wood on 
fire at a distance of two hundred and nine feet and to melt lead at a 
distance of one hundred and twenty, and silver at fifty ; but there is a 
wide disparity between the longest of these distances and the length of 
a bowshvt, so that the Archimedean feat still remains 4 matter of scien- 
tific speculation. 

In the region of glass, we have @ puzzle as confounding as the phi- 
losopher’s stors (whieh, oddly cuough, is the name given to that colour 
in glass which is known as Venetian brown sprinkled with gold span- 
gles), the elixir vite, or the squaring of the circle, and which has oc- 
casioned qrite as much waste of hopeless ingenuity. Aristotle, one of 
the wisest of men, is said, we know not on what authority, to have 
originated this vitreous perplexity by asking the question, “ Why is 
not glass malleable ?’ The answer to the question would seem to be 
easy enough, since the quality of malleability is so opposed to the 
quality of vitrification, that, in the present state of our knowledge (to 
say nothing about the state of knowledge in the time of Aristotle) their 
co-existence would appear to be impossible. But, looking at the pro- 
gress of science in these latter days, it would be presumptuous to 
assume that anything is impossible. Until, however, some new law of 
nature, or souie hitherto unknown quality shall have been discovered 
by which antagonist forces can be exhibited in combination, the solu- 
ped Ss —_ problem may be regarded as at least in the last degree im- 
_ Yet, in spite of its apparent irreconcilability with all kno 
individuals have been known to devote nw, fh seslanonely : ‘its 

attainment, and on more than one occasion to declare that he had 
pouully succeeded, although the world has never been made the wiser 
ae 4 disclosure of the secret. A man who is possessed with one idea, 
Who works at it incessantly, generally ends by believing against 

the evidence of facts. {tis in the nature of a strong faith to endure 
disc uragement and defeat with an air of martyrdom, as if every fresh 
failure Was a sort of suffering for truth’s sake. And the faith in the 
malleability of glass has had its martyrology as well as faith in graver 
things. So far back as the time of Tiberius, a certain artificer, who is 
represented to have been ani architect by profession, delieving that he 
ad succeded in making vessels of glass as strong and ductile as gold 

or silver, presented himself with his discovery before the Emperor 
naturally expecting to be rewarded for his skill. He carrieda hand- 
Fy vase with him, which was so much admired by Tiberius, that, in 

. t of enthusiasm, he dashed it upon the ground with great force to 
prove its solidity, and finding, upon taking it up again, that it had been 
ents by the blow, he immediately repaired it with a hammer, The 
pw a much struck with so curious an exhibition, inquired whether 
ths pod —. po acquainted with the discovery, and being assared 
ordered Pray ng =i yvcen E gees his secret, the tyrant instantly 

r i r * 
toe ey a to the world it would lower the value of the 
fr s.{ The secret, consequently, perished. A chance 
at ingd arose for its recovery during the reign of Louis XIII, a pe- 
bet Psesaan paegh yng | more favourable to such undertakings ; 

; I 0 better re " i i a 
Sion submitted a bust formed of mal Teabie B ce hy Cardinal Rick iew 
seal Paleed of rewarding him for his ingenuity, sentenced him . one: 
eeuat Unprisonment, on the plea that the invention int-rfered with 


* The most plausible reason assi ned i 
. fire by the influence of the heat he 
y the fact that, although heat does 
Weight; therefore, notwithstanding th 
woes will remain unimpaired. 
; — Siculus, Tzetzes, Galen, Lucian, Anthemius, and others. 
ion Cos Aor is attested, with slight variations, by several writers, Petronius 
Y lus, Pliny, and Isidorus. Pliny says that the pepas, imagining that 


eir interests would be inj a i 
dwelling of the arian” PY the discovery, destroyed the workhouse, tools, 





that of the expansion of the tube towards 
The fallacy of this theory is at ouce shown 
expand bodies, it does not increase their 
at one side of the tube may be expanded, its 


the vested interests of the French 
have more reliance on these an 
had bequeathed to mankind some clue to the secret that is sup to 
have gone to the grave with them. To die fora truth, and at the same 
time to conceal it, is not the usual course of heroic enthusiasts. 

To be coneluded next Saturday. 
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lass manufacturers. We should 
otes of the martyrs of glass if they 


A DECEMBER VISION. | 


I saw a mighty Spirit, traversing the world without any rest or 
pause. It was omnipresent, it was all powerful,it had no compunction, 
no pity, no relenting sense that any appeal from any of the race of men 
could reach. It was invisible to every creature born upon the earth, 
gave once to each. It turned its shaded face on whatsoever living thing, 
one time ; and straight the end of that thing was come It 
through the forest, and the vigorous tree it looked on shrunk away; 
through the garden, and the leaves perished and the flow rs withered ; 
through the air, and the eagles flagged upon the wing and dropped ; 
through the sea, and the monsters of the deep floated, great wrecks, 
upon the waters. It met the eyes of lions in their lairs, and they were 
dust ; its shadow darkened the faces of young children lying asleep, and 
they awoke no more. 

It had its work appointed; it inexorably did what was appointed to 
it to do; and neither sped nor slackened. Called to, it went on uamo- 
ved, and did not come. Besought, by some who felt that it was draw- 
ing near, to change its course, it turned its shaded face upon them, 
even while they cried, and they were dumb. It passed into the midst 
of palace chambers, where there were lights and music, pictures, dia- 
monds, gold and silver; crossed the wrinkled and the grey, regardless 
of them; looked into the eyes of a bright bride; aad vanished. It 
revealed itself to tae baby on the old crones knee, and left the old 
crone wailing by the fire. But, whether the beholder of its face, 
were now a King, now a Queen, or now a seamstress, let the hand 
it palsied, be on the sceptre, or the plough, or yet too small ani 
nerveless to grasp anything: the Spirit never paused in its ‘appointed 
work, and, sooner or later, turned its impartial face on all. 

I saw a Minister of State, sitting in his Closet ; and, round about him, 
rising from the country which he governed, up to the Eternal Heavens, 
was a low dull howl of Ignorance It was a wild inexplicable mutter, 
confused, but full of threatening, and it made all hearers’ hearts to 
quake within them. But few heard. In the single city where this 
Minister of State was seated, I saw Thirty Thousand children, hunted, 
flogged, imprisoned, but not taught—who might have been nutured by 
the wolf or bear, so little of humanity had they, within them or with- 
out—all joining in this doleful cry. And, ever among them, as among 
all ranks and grades of mortals, in all parts of the globe, the Spirit went ; 
and ever by thousands, in their brutish state, with all the gifts of God 
perverted in their breasts or trampled out, they die. 

The Minister of State, whose heart was pierced by even the little he 
could hear of these terrible voices, day and night rising to Heaven, 
oo among the Priests and Teachers of all denominations, and faintly 
said : 

** Harken to this dreadfulcry! What shall we doto stay it ?” 

One body of respondents answered, ‘‘ Teach this !”’ 

Another said, ‘‘ Teach that!” 

Another said, ‘‘ Teach neither this nor that, but t’other !” 

Another quarrelled with all the three ; twenty others quorrelled 
with all the four, and quarrelled no less bitterly among themselves. 
The voices, not stayed by this, cried out day and night ; and still, 
among those many thousands, as among all mankiad, went the Spirit 
who never rested from its labour ; and still, in brutish sort, they died. 

Then, a whisper murmured to the Minister of State : 

** Correct this for thyself. Be bold! Silence these voices, or vir- 
tuously lose thy power in the attempt to do it. Thou cans’t notsow a 
grain of good seed in vain. Thou knowest it well. Be bold, and do 


be | duty !” 


he Minister shrugged .his shoulders, and replied ‘‘ It is a great 
wrong—BUT IT WILL LAsT My Time.” And so he put it from him. 

Then, the whisper went among the Priests and Teachers, saying to 
each, ‘In thy soul thou knowest itis a truth, O man, that there are 
good things to be taught, on which all men may agree. Teach those, 
and stay this ery.” 

To which, each answered in like manner, “ It is a great wrong—suT 
IT WILL LAsT My TIME.” And so fe put it from him. 

I saw a poisoned air, in which Life drooped. I saw Disease, arrayed 
in all its storeof hideous aspects and appalling shapes, triumphant in 
every alley, bye-way, court, back-street, and poor abode, in every 
place where human beings congregated—in the proudest and most boast- 
ful places, most ofall. I saw innumerable hosts, fore-doomed to dark- 
ness, dirt, pestilence, obscenity, misery, and early death. I saw, 
wheresoever I looked, cunning preparations made for defacing the 
Creater’s Image, from the moment of its appearance here on earth, and 
stampingover it the image ofthe Devil. 1 saw. from those reeking and 
pernicious stews, th: avenging consequences of such Sin issuing forth, 
and penetrating to the highest places. I saw the rich struck down in 
their strength, their darling children weakened and withered, their 
marsiagcalvice come and daughters perish in their prime  Leaw thwe sue 
one miserable wretch breathed out his poisoned life in the deepest cel- 
lar of the most neglected town, but, from the surrounding atmosphere, 
some particles of his infection were borne away, charged with heavy 
retribution on the general guilt. 

There weremany attentive and alarmed persons lookingon, who saw 
thse things too. They were well clothed, and had purses in their 
pockets ; they were educated, full of kindness, and loved mercy. They 
said to one another, ‘* This is horrible, and shall not be!’ and there 
was a stir among them to setit right. But, opposed to these, came a 
small multitude of noisy fools and greedy knaves, whose harvest was 
in such horrors ; and they, with impudence and turmoil, and with, 
scurrilous jests at misery and death, repelled the better lookers-on, 
who soon fell back, and stood aloof. 

Then, the whisper went among those betters lookers-on, saying, 
** Over the bodies of those fellows, to the remedy !” 

But, each of them moodily shrugged his shoulders, and replied, “It 
is a great wrong—BUT IT WILL LAST My Time !” And so they put it 
from them. 

I saw a great library of laws and law-proceedings, so complicated, 
costly, and unintelligible, that, although numbers of lawyers united in 
a public fiction thatthese were wonderfully just and equal, there was 
scarcely an honest man among them, but who said to his friend, pri- 
vately consulting him, ‘‘ Better pat up with afraud or other injury 
than grope for redress through the manifold blind turnings and strange 
chances of this system.” 

I saw a portion of the system, called (of all things) Equity, which 
was ruin to suitors, ruin to property, ashield for wrong-doers having 
money, 4 rack for right-doers having none: a by-word for delay, slow 
agony of mind, despair, impoverishment, trickery, confusion, insup- 

ortable injustice. A main part of it, I saw prisoners wasting in 
jail ; mad people babbling in hospitals; suicides chronicled in the 
yearly records ; orphans robbed of their inheritance; infants righted 
(perhaps) when they were grey. 

Certain lawyers and laymen came together, and said to one another, 
**In only one of these our Courts of Equity, there are years of this 
— perspective before us at the present moment. We must change 
this.” 

Up rose, immediately, a throng of others, Secretaries, Petty Bags, 
Hanapers, Chaffwaxes, and what not, singing (in answer) ‘* Rule Bri- 
tannia,” and ‘* God save the Queen ;” making flourishing speeches, 
pronouncing hard names, demanding committees, commissions, com- 
missioners, and other scarecrows, and terrifying the little band of inno- 
vators out of their five wits. 

Tien, the whisper went amongst the latter, as they shrank back, 
saying, ‘if there is any wrong within the universe! knowledge, this 
wrong is. Goon! Setit right! 

Whereon, each of them sorrowfully thrust his hands in his pockets, 
and replied, “‘ It is indeed a great wrong ;—BUT IT WILL LAST My TIME!” 
—and so they put in from them. 

The Spirit, with its face concealed, summoned all the people who had 
used this phrase about their Time, into itspresence. Then, it said, be- 
ginning with the Minister of State. 

‘Of what duration is your Time ?” 

The Minister of State replied, ‘* My ancient family has always been 
long-lived. My father died at eighty-four; my grandfather, at nine- 
ty-two. We have the gout, but bear it (ike our honours) many 
years.” 

** And you,” said the Spirit to the Priests and Teachers, ‘* what may 
your time be ?” 

Some, believed they were so strong, as that they should number ma- 
ny more years than threescore and ten; others, were the sons of old in- 
cumbents who had long outlived youthful expectants. Others, for any 





means they had of calculating, might be long-lived, or short-lived— 
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generally (they had a strong persuasion) long. So, among tiv well- 


os ookers on. “5 wane the lawyers aud laymen. 
‘* But every man, as I understand you, one 1,” said the Spiri 
« has his time?” . — etary Sam 
** Yes!” pars exclaimed 
“ Yes,” said the Spirit; ‘and it is—Ererniry! 
consenting party to a wrong, comforti 
tion that it will last his time, shall 
throughout aut Time. And, in the hour when he and I stand face te 
face, he shall surely know it, as my name is Death!” 

It departed, turning its shaded thos hither and thither as it passed 
along upon its ceaseless work, and blighting all on whom it looked 

Then went among many trembling hearers the whisper, saying, ‘« See, 
each of ae before you take your ease, 0, wicked, selfish men, that 


what will last your time, be just enough to last forever!”— Household 
Words. 


GLEANINGS FROM THE EARL OF CARLISLE’S VIEWS OF THB 
UNITED STATES. 
Buston.—It was on the 21st of October, upon a bright crisp morning 
that the Co/umbdia steam packet, upon which I ome 4 - turned 
the lighthouse outside the harbour of Boston. The whole of the 
scene was cheerful and pleasing ; the bay is studded with small islands 
bare of trees, but generally crowned with some sparkling white build- 
ing, frequently some public establishment. The town rises well from 
the water, and the shipping and the docks wore the-look of prosperous 
commerce. AsI stood by some American friends, acquired during — 
voyage, and heard them point out the familiar villages and villas, 
institutions, with patriotic pleasure, I could not altogether repress some 
slight but not soulaiag envy of those who were to bring so loag a voy- 
age to an end in their own country amidst their own family within 
their own home. I am not aware that I ever — experienced, duri 
- ng 


together. . 

Whosoever is a 

himself with the base reflec- 
r his portion of that wrong 





my whole American sojourn, the peculiar feel of the stranzer. 

was indeed dispelled at the moment when their flag-ship Cu/umbus 
gave our Columbia a distinguished, and [ thought rather toaching, 
receptio:; the crew manned the yards, cheered, and their band first 
played, ‘God save the Queen,” and then “ Yankee Doodle.” Is 
altogether, at two different intervals, about a month in Boston. I look 
back with fond recollection to its well-built streets—the swelling d»me 
of its State-house—the pleasant walks, or what is termed the Common, 
a park in fact of moderate size in the centre of the city, where [ made 
my first acquaintance with the bright winter sunsets of America, and 
the peculiar transparent green and opal tints which stripe the skies 
around them. The long wooden causeways across the inner harbour, 
which rather recalled 3%. Petersburgh to my reeollection. The newly- 
erected granite obelisk on a neighbouring height, which certainly had 
no affinity with St. Petersburgh, as it was to mark the spot, sacred to 
an American, of the battle of Bunker's Hill. The old eim tree at the 
suburban University of Cambridge, beneath which Washington drew 
his sword in order to take command of the national army. The shaded 
walks and glades on Mount Auburn, the beautiful cemetery of Boston 
--to which none we yet have can be compared, but which I trast before 
long our Chadwicks and Paxtons may enable us to imitate, and perhaps 
to excel; these are some of my external recollections of Boston, but 
there are some fonder still of the most refined and animated social in- 
tercourse—of huspitalities which it seemed impossible to exhaust—of 
friendships, which I trust can never be effaced. Bustoa appears to me 
certainly, om the whole, the American town in which an Englishman 
of cultivated and literary tastes, or on philanthropic pursuits, would 
feel himself most at home. The residence here was reniered particu- 
larly agreeable to me, by a friendship with one of its inhabitants which 
I had previously made in England; he hardly yet comes within my 
rule of exception, but I do not give up the notion of his becoming one 
of the historical men of his country, However, it is quite open for me 
to mention some of those with whom, mainly throagh his introduction, 
I here became acquainted. 

There was Mr. Justice Story, whose reputation and authority as a 
commentator and expounder of law stand high wherever law is known 
or honoured, and who was what at least is mere generally attractive, 
one of the most genial and single-hearted of men. He was an enthu- 
siastic admirer of this country—especially of its lawyers; how he 
would kindle up and fiow on if he touched upon Lord Hardwick or Lord 
Mansfield. * Sir,” as an American always begins, ‘on the prairies of 
lllinois this day Lord Mansfield administers the law of commerce.” He 
had also a very exalted opinion of the judgments of Lord Stowell, 
which his own studies and practice had led him to appreciate, and I 
may permit myself to say that he had formed a high estimate of the ju- 
dicial powers of Lord Cottenham. I must admit one thing; when he 
was in the room, few others could get iu a word, but it was impossible 
to resent this, for he talked evidently not to bear down others, but be- 
cause he could not help it. Then there was Dr.Channing. I could not 
hear him preach, as his physical powers were nearly exhausted ; but on 
one or two occasions I was admitted to his house. You found a fragile 
frame, and a dry mannes. but you ovun felt tut you were ina presence 
jn whivis uotning that wes impure, base, or selfish, could breathe at ease. 
There was the painter Alston, a man of real genius, who suffices to 
prove that the domain of the fine arts, though certainly not hitherto the 
most congenial in the American soil, may be successfully brought, to 
use their current phrase, into annexation with it. These, fy have 
since my visit all been takenaway. In the more immediate department 
of letters there are happily several who yet remain—Mr. Bancroft, the 
able and animated historian of his own country—Mr. Ticknor, who has 
displayed the resources of a well-stored and accomplished mind in his 
recent work on the literature of Spain—Mr. Longfellow, with whose 
feeling and graceful poetry many must be acquainted—r. Emerson, 
who has been heard and admired in this country—and I crown my list 
with Mr. Presco't, the historian of Ferdinand and Isabella, of Mexico 
and Peru, with respect to whom, during the visit he paid to Eogland 
last summer, [ had the satisfaction of witnessing how all that was most 
eminent in this country confirmed the high estimate I had myself 
formed of his he d, and a higher one of his heart. 

The public institutions of Boston are admirably conducted. The 
public or common ech: 0's there, as I believe,in New England generally, 
are supported by a general rate, to which all contribute, and all may 
profit by. I am not naturally now disposed to discuss the question 
how far this system would bear being transplanted and engrafted on 
our polity ; it would be uncandid if I did not state that the universality 
of the instruction, aud the excellence of what fell under my own obser- 
vation, presented to my mind some mortifying points of contrast with 
what we have hitherto effected at home 


New Yorx.—I approached the City of New York by the Hudson. 
The whole course of that river from Albany, as seen by the decks of 
the countless steamers that ply along it, is singularly beautiful, es- 
peony where it forces a passage through the barrier of the High- 
ands, which, however, afford no features of ruggel grandeur like our 
friends in Scotland; but though the forms are steep and well defined, 
their rich green outlines of waving wood, inclosing in smooth, many- 
curved reaches, the sail-covered bosom of the stately river, present 
nothing but soft and smiling images. I then took up my winter quar- 
ters at New York. I thought this, the commercial and fashionable, 
though not the political capital of the union, a very brilliant city. To 
give the best idea of it, I should describe it as something of a fusion 
between Liverpool and Paris—crowded quays, long perspectives of ves- 
sels and masts, bustling streets, gay shops, tall white houses, and a 
clear sky overhead. There is an absence of solidity in the general ap- 
p@rance ; but in some of the new buildings they are success ully avail- 
ix themselves of their ample resources in white marble and granite. 
At the point of the battery where the long thoroughfare of Broddway, 
extending some miles, pushes its green fringe into the wide harbour of 
New York, with its fanting waters and eful shipping, and the 
long raking masts, which look so different from our own, and the soft 
swelling outline of the receding shores, it has a special character and 
beauty of its own. I spent about a month here very | pear pu A the 
society appeared to me, on the whole, to have a less solid and really re- 
fined character than that of Boston, but there is more of animation, 
gaiety, and sparkle, in the daily life. In point of hospitality neither 
could excel the other. Keeping to my rule of only mentioning names 
which already belong to fame, I may thus distinguish the late Chan- 
cellor Kent, whose commentaries are well known to professional rea- 
ders: he had been obliged by what I think the very unwise law of the 
state of New York, to retire from his high legal office at the premature 
age of sixty, and there I found him at seventy, full of boyish animation 
and vigour, which, combined with great simplicity, made his conver- 
sation most agreeable—Washington Irving, a well-known name both 
to American and English ears, whose natare appears as gentle and 
kindly as his works—I cannot well give higher praise—Mr. Bryant, in 
high repute as a poet, and others. I had the pleasure of making ac- 


quaintance with many of the families of those wko had been the fore- 
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most men of their country—Hamiltons, Jays, and Livingstons. I 
Indgel at the Astor House, a large hotel conducted upon a splendid 
scale; and I cannot refrain from one, I fear, rather sensaal allusion to 
the oyster cellars of New York; in no part of the world have I ever 
seen places of refreshment as attractive ; every one seems to eat oys- 
ters all day long. What signifies more, the public institutions and 
schools are there also extremely well conducted. The churches of the 
differeat denominations are very numerous and well filled. 


PumapeLrx1a,—Upon my progress southward, I made a compara- 
tively short halt at Philadelphia. [his fair city has not the animation 
of New York; but it is eminently well built, neat, and clean beyond 
parallel. The streets are all at right angles with each other, and bear 
the names of the different trees of the country. The houses are of red 
brick, and mostly have white marble steps, and silver knockers, all 
looking bright and shining under the effect of copious and perpetual 
washing. It still seems like a town constructed by Qaakers, who were 
its original founders, but by Quakers who had become rather dandified, 
The waterworks established here are deservedly celebrated ; each house 
gan have as much water as it likes, within and without, at every mo- 
ment, for about 18s. a year. I hope our towns will be emulous of this 
great advantage. I think it right to say that, in our general arrange- 
ments for health and cleanliness, we appear to me very much to excel 
the Americans, and our people look infinitely healvhier, stouter, rosier, 
and jollier. The great proportion of Americans with whom you Ccon- 
verse would be apt to tell you they were dyspeptic ; whether principal- 
ly from the dry quality of their atmosphere, the comparatively little 
exercise which they take, or the rapidity with which they accomplish 
their meals, I will not take upon myself to pronounce. There is one 
point of per which they turn to account, especially in all their 
new towns, which is, that their immense command of space enables 
them to isolate every house, and thus secure an ambient atmosphere, 
for ventilation.* In my first walk through Philadelphia, I passed the 
glittering white marble portico of a great banking establishment, which, 
after the recent crash it had sustained, made me think of whited sepul - 
chres. Near it was a pile, with a respectable old English appearance, 
of far nobler association ; this was the State House, where the Declar- 
ation of American Independence was signed, one of the most pregnant 
acts of which history bears record. It containsa picture of William 
Penn and a statue of Washington. 

While I was there, asailorfrom the State of Maine, with a very frank 
and jaunty air, burst into the room, and, in a glow of ardent patriot- 
ism, inquired: “Is this the roomin which the Declaration ot Indepen- 

was signed?” When he heard that I was an Englishman, he 
seemed, with real good feeling, to be afraid that he had grated on my 
feelings, and told me that in the year 1814, our flag had waved over the 
two greatest capitals in the world, Washington and Paris. | looked 
with much interest at the great model prison of the separate system. 1 
was favourably iegratest with all that. met the eye; but I refrain 
from entering upon the vexed question of comparison between this and 
the silent and other systems, as I feel how much the solution must de- 
= upon ever-recurring experience. The poor-house, like that at 
ew York, is built and administered on a very costly scule, and also 
had a great proportion of foreigners as inmates, and of the foreigners a 
great part Irish This seems to enhance the munificence of the pro- 
vision for destitution ; at the same time it is not to be forgotten that the 
foreign labour is an article of nearly essential necessity to the progress 
ef the country. On the only Sunday which I spent in Philadelphia, | 
went to a church which was not wanting in associations ; the commu- 
nion plate had been given by Queen Anne, and 1 sat in the pew of 
General Washington. I was told by some one that his-distinguished 
contemporary, Chief Justice Marshall, said that, in contradiction io 
what was often thought, he was a man of decided genius ; but he was 
such 4 personification of wisdom, that he never put anything forward 
which the oceasion did not absolutely require. It seemed to me that 
there was at Philadelphia a greater separation and exclusiveness in 
society, more resemblance to what would be called a fashionable class 
in European cities, than I had found in America elsewhere. 


Ba.timore.—At Baltimore I thought there was a more picturesque 
disposition of ground than in any other city of the union ; it is built 
on swelling eminences, commanding views of the widening Chesapeake, 
anoble arm ofthe sea. There are an unusual number of public monu- 
ments for an American town, and hence it has been christened the 
monumental city. I found that the type of trees began to change ; the 
Virginia cedar and the tulip tree abound. I found the same hospitali- 
ty which had to me 
carried to ite greatest height ; they have in perfection a kind of land 


tortoise, and the canvass-back dnck, a most unrivalled bird in any 
country. 


Wasxincron —From Baltimore I trausferred myself to Washington, 
the seat of government and capital of the American Union. 1 never 
saw so strange a place ; it affords a strong contrast tothe regularity, 
compactness, neatness, and animation of the Transatlantic cities [ had 
hitherto visited ; it is spread over a very large space, in this way jus- 
tifying the expression of some one who Wished to pay it a compliment, 
but did not-know vary well what attribute to select, so he termed it a 
city of magnificent distances ; over these it extendy, ur-rethar sprawls; 
vil 








greeted me everywhere, andthe good living seem 
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it looks as if it had rained houses at random, or like half a dozen vil- 
lages scattered over a goose common. Here and there, as if to height- 
en the contrast with the meanness of the rest, there are some very 
handsome public buildings, and the American capitol, the meeting- 
place of the legislature, and the seat of empire, though not exempt from 
architectural defects, towers proudly ona steep ascent which commands 
the subject town, avd the course of the broad Potomac, which makes 
the only redeeming feature of the natural landscape. In short, whilst 
almost every other place which I saw in America gives the impression 
of life and preg , Washington appears not only stagnant but re- 
trograde. No busy commerce circulates in its streets ; no brilliant 
shops diversify its mean ranges of ill-built houses ; but very few equip- 
ages move along its wide, splashy, dreary avenues. 

Tue Hovse or Rerresentatives.—The House of Representa- 
tives, the more popular branch of the Government, returned by univer- 
sal suffrage, assemble in a chamber of very imposing appearance, ar- 
ranged rather like a theatre, in shape like the arc of a bow, but it is 
the worst room for hearing I ever was in ; we hear complaints occa- 
sionally of our Houses of Parliament, old and new, but they are fault- 
less in comparison. In parts of the house it is impossible to hear any- 
body, in others it answers all the purposes of a whispering gallery, and 
I have heard members carry on a continuous dialogue while a debate 
was storming around them. Both in the Senate and the House every 
member has a most commodious arm-chair, a desk for his papers, and 
& spitting-box, to which he does not always confine himself. I went 
very often, and it was impossible to surpass the attention I received ; 
some member’s seat in the body of the house was always given to me, 
and I was at liberty to remain there during the whole of the debate, 
or write my letters as I chose. The palpable distinction between them 
and our House cf Commons I should say to be this—we are more noisy, 
and they are more disorderly. They do not cheer, they do not cough, 
but constantly several are speaking at a time, and they evince a con- 
temptuous disregard for the decisions of their Speaker. They have no 
re leaders of the different parties, the members of Government 
not g allowed to have seats in either House of Congress, and the 
diff-rent  ceties do not occupy distinct quarters in the chamber, so that 
you may vften hear a furious wrangle being carried on between two 
nearly contiguous members. While I was at Washington, the question 
of slavery, or at least of points connected with slavery, gave the chief 
colour and animation to the discussions in the House of Representatives. 
Old Mr. Adams, the ex-President of the United States, occupied, with - 
out doubt, the most prominent position. He ented a very striking 
spaeeronee, standing up erect at the age of 75, having once filled the 
highest post attainable by an American citizen, with trembling hands 
and eager eyes, in defence of the right of petition—the right to petition 
against the continuance of slavery in the district of Columbia, with a 
ey of the House usually deciding against him, and a portion of it 
lashed into noise and storm. 1 thought it was very near being, and to 
some extent it was, quite asublime position ; but it rather detracted 
from the grandeur of the effect at least that his own excitement was so 
bea as to pitch his voice almost into a screech, and to make him more 

isorderly than ali the rest. He put one in mind ofa fine old game 
cock, i occasionally showed great energy anil power of sarcasm. [ 
had certainly an opportunity of forn ing my opinion, as I sat through a 
h of his that lasted three days ; but then it is fair to mention that 
actual sittings hardly last above three hours a day : about four 
dinner is ready, and they go away for the day, differing mach herein 
from our practice; and on this occasion they frequent ly allowed Mr. 
Adams to sit down to rest. All the time I believe he was not himself 
* A very unintelligib 
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for the discontinuance of slavery, even in the district of Columbia, but 
he contended that the Constitution had accorded the free right of peti- 
tion. One morning he presented a petition for the dissolution of the 
Union, which raised a great tempest. Mr. Marshall, of Kentucky, a 
fine and graceful speaker, moved a vote of censure upon him. Another 
member, whom I need not name, the ablest and fiercest champion whom 
I heard on the southern or slaveholder side, made a most savage on- 
slaught on Mr. Adams ; then up got that “ old man eloquent,” and no 
man’ could have reproached him with not understanding how to speak 
even daggers. His brave but somewhat troublous spirit has passed 
from the scenes upon which he played so conspicuous a part, but he has 
left behind some words of fire, the sparks of which are not yet extinct. 
Nothing came of all this stir; I used to meet -Ir. Adams at dinner 
while it went on, very calm and undisturbed. After seeing and hear- 
ing what takes place in some of these sitt' ngs, one is tempted to think 
that the Union must break up next morning ; but the flame appeared 
geverally to smoulder almost as quickly as it ignited. 


Tue Senare.—The debates in the Senate, during the same period, 
were dignified, business-like, and not very lively ; so it may be judged 
which House bad most attraction for the passing traveller. I heard 
Mr. Clay in the Senate once, but every one told me that he was labour- 
ing under feebleness and exhaustion, so that I could only perceive the 
great man in the tones of his voice. I think this most attractive quality 
was still more perceivable in private intercourse, as I certainly never 
met any public man, either in this couatry or mine, always excepting 
Mr. Canning, who exercised such evident fascination over the minds 
and affections of his friends and followers as Henry Clay. I thought 
his society most attractive, easy, simple, and genial, with great natural 
dignity. If his countrymen make better men Presidents I should ap- 
plaud their virtue in weep the spell of his eloquent attractions. 
When the actual list is considered, my respect for the discernment 
elicited by universal suffrage does not stand at a very high point. 
Another great man, Daniel Webster, I could not hear in either House of 
Congress, because he then filled, as he does now, the high office of Sec- 
retary of State; but it is quite enough to beam on his jutting dark 
brow and cavernous eyes, and massive forehead, to be assured that they 


haps ever remarked. 

For many, if not for all reasons, [ am well content that he should 
be again at the head of the American Cabinet, for I feel sure that while 
he is ever intensely American, he has an enlightened love of peace, and 
a cordial sympathy with the fortunes and glories of the old as well as 
the new Anglo-Saxon stock. The late Mr. Calhoun, who impressed 
most of those who were thrown in his way with a high opinion of his 
ability, his honesty, and I may add his impracticability, I had not the 
good fortune to hear iu public, or meet in private society. It is well 
known that his attachment to the maintenance of slavery went so far 
as to lead him to declare that real freedom could not be maintained 
without it. Among those who at that time contributed both to the 
credit and gaiety of the society of Washington I cannot forbear from 
adding the name of Mr. Legaré, then the Attorney-General of the 
Union, now, unhappily, like too many of those whom [ have had occasioa 
to mention, no longer living. He appeared to me the best scholar and 
the most generally accomplished man I met in all the Union. I may 
feel biassed in his favour, for I find among my entries, ‘Mr. Legaré 
spoke to-night of Pope as he ought.’ 


Reiicion.—It is my wish to touch very lightly upon any point which 
among us, among even some of us now here, may be matter of contro- 
versy. I, however, honestly think that the experience of the United 
States does not as yet enable them to decide on either side the argument 
between the established and voluntary systems in religion. Take the 
towns by themselves, and I think the voluntary principle appears fully 
adequate to satisfy all religious exigencies. Then it must be remem- 
bered that the class which makes the main difficulty elsewhere scarce- 
ly, if at all, exists in America. It is the blessed privilege of the Uni- 
ted States, and it is one which goes very far to counterbalance any 
drawbacks at which I may have to hint, that they really have not, asa 
class, any poor among them. A real beggar is what you never see. 
On the other hand over their immense tracts of territory the voluntary 
system has not sufficed to produce sufficient religious accommodation. 
It may, however, be truly questioned whether any establishment would 
be equal to that function. This is, however, one among the many ques- 
tions which the republican experience of America has not yet solved. 
As matters stand at present, indifference to religion cannot fairly be laid 
to her charge. Probably religious extremes are pushed further than 
elsewhere There certainly is a breadth and universality of religious 
liberty which I do not regard without some degree of envy. 


" Generat RemArxs.—Passing from the physical to the moral at- 
mosphere, amidst all the vaunted equality of the American freemen, 
there seemed to be a more implicit deference to custom,a more passive 
submission to what is assumed to be the public opinion of the day or 
hour, than would be paralleled in many aristocratic or even despotic 
communities. This quiet acquiescence in the prevailing tone, this com- 
plete abnegation of individual sentiment, is naturally most perceptible 
in the domain of politics ; but I thought it also in no inconsiderable 
Sere parewes the social circle, biassed the decisions of the judicial 

Sh . r ‘ 
source may probacly. in voMe MOuenre ve ahoed the remarkable atta: 
larity in manners, deportment, conversation, and tone of feeling which 
has so generally struck travellers from abroad in American society.* 
Who that has se6én can ever forget the slow and melancholy silence of 
the couples who walked arm-in-arm to the tables of the great hotels, 
or of the unsocial groups who gather around the greasy meals of the 
steamboats, lap up the five minutes’ meal, come like shadows, so depart? 
One of their able public men made an observation to me which struck 
me as pugnant, and perhaps true—that it was probably the country in 
which there was less misery and less happiness than in any other of 
the world 

If we ascend from social to political life, and from manners to insti- 
tutions, we shall find that the endless cycles of electioneering prepara- 
tions and contests, although they may be carried on for most part 
without the riotous turbulence or overt bribery by which they are 
sometimes too notoriously disgraced among ourselves, still leave no in- 
termission for repose in the public mind ; enter into all the relations of 
existence ; subordinate to themselves every other question of internal 
and foreign policy ; lead their public men, I will not say their best, but 
the average of them, to pander to the worst prejudices, the meanest 
tastes, the most malignant resentments of the people; at each change 
of Administration incite the new rulers to carry the spirit of proscrip- 
tion into every department of the public service, from the Minister ata 
great foreign court to the postmaster of some half-barbarous out-post, 
thus tending to render those whose functions ought to withdraw them 
the most completely from party influences the most unscrupulous par- 
tisans, and would make large masses welcome war and even acquiesce 
in ruin, if it appeared they could thus counteract the antagonistic tac- 
tics, humiliate the rival leader, or remotely influence the election of 
the next President. 


_- so 


DRAMATIC PERFORMANCES AT WINDSOR CASTLE. 


Last evening the (12th ult.) the Queen gave the first of a series of 
Dramatic Entertainments in the Castle. A temporary stage had been 
erected in the Rubens Room, which had been fitted up for the reception 
of her Majesty and the Prince and the distinguished circle honoured 
with invitations to witness the performance, the arrangements being 
similar to those at former entertainments. 

At eight o’clock her Majesty the Queen and his Royal Highness the 
Prince Albert, with their Royal Highnesses the Prince of Wales and 
Prince Alfred, accompanied by her Royal Highness the Duchess of 
Kent, the Duke and Duchess of Norfolk and La dy Adeliza Howard, the 
Marquis and Marchioness of Clanricarde and Lady Emily de Burgh, the 
Earl of Carlisle, the Earl of Liverpool, Viscount oy Lord and 
Lady Mahon, Lord Edward Howard, Sir James and Lady Graham, Sir 


de Speth, quitted the state apartments and were conducted to the tem- 
porary theatre. The Ladies-in-Waiting to the Queen and the Gentle- 
men-in- Waiting to her Majesty and the Prince attending her Majesty 
and his Royal Highness. 

The following were also honoured with invitations to witness the 
dramatic representation: The Marquis and Marchioness of Downshire, 
the Countess of Mansfield, and the Ladies Murray, the Hon. and Rev. 
Henry and Lady Anna Maria Cust and the Misses Cust, the Hon. Pere- 
.grine Cust and Miss Cust, Lieut.-Colonel Hon. C. B. and Mrs. Phipps 

and Miss Bathurst, the Provost of Eton and the Hon. Mrs. Hodgson, 
the Rev. Dr. Hawtry, Sir George and Lady Couper, Miss and Mr. Cou- 
per, Hon. Henry Ashley, Major-General Scott, Mrs. Bouverie, Mr. and 





t A very superficial observation. The Northern, the Southern, and the Western 
men eee are surely marked by the most essentially different characteris- 
tics.—Ed. Alb. 





are the abode of as much, if not more, intellect than any head you per- | 


David Dundas, Sir James Clark, Lady Fanny Howard, and Baroness 8 


Mrs. Henry Seymour, Mr. and Mrs. Grote, Mr. Birch, Mr: Glover, the 
commanding officer, and two officers of the Goldstream Guards, the 
eommanding officer and two omcers of the Royal Horse Guards and 
Commander Forbes, R. N. 

The Queen and Prince Albert being seated, and the distinguished 
visitors and the ladies and gentlemen of the royal household having 
also taken their seats, the performance commenced Her Majesty's pri- 
vate band was in attendance in an ante room immediately adjacent 
during the evening. 

The first part of * Henry the Fourth was performed, and the leading characters 
were thus filled, King Tort the Fourth, Mr. Cooper, Henry Prince of Wales, 
Mr. Anderson, Thomas Percy Earl of Worcester, Mr. Ryder, Henry Percy, sure 
named Hotspur, Mr. Charles Kean, Sir Johu Falstaff. Mr. Bartley, Francis, 
Mr, Meadows, Carriers, Mr. Keely, and Mr, Harley, Lady Percy, Mrs. Charles 
Kean, Mrs Quickly, Mrs. Keeley. 





>—_—— 

ExTRAORDINARY Poisonine CAse tn France.—The trial of the 
Abbe Gothland, curé of St. Germain, near Angouleme, and of Madame 
du Sablon, wife of a physician, of the same place, for having poisoned 
the widow Deguisal, servant of the former, commenced on T ursday 
week, before the Court of Assizes of the department. The case excited 
the most intense interest, and the court was crowded to excess, and a 
vast crowd assembled in the streets to see the prisoners pass from the 
prison. Madame du Sablon walked first, elegantly dressed in black, 
and wearing a long veil: she leant on her husbind’s arm, and was ac- 

companied by her brother-in-law. The curé walked alone, but was 
| followed by groups of parishioners. Madame du Sablon’s features were 
| thinned by a long sickness and anxiety, but were delicately beautiful : 
the curé is a short thick-set man, with rather a sensual cast of face. 
; He was dressed in plain black clothes. On a table were vases contain- 
ing the bowels of the deceased, and the arsenic which had been ex- 
| tracted from them. 
| The age of the lady was thirty, and that of the cure twenty-nine. It 
appeared, from the indictment, that the deceased died at the house of 
| the curé, after an illness of six days, and that the curé caused the body 

to be interred the same day, and wrote to the deceased's son that she 
had died of congestion of the brain. The surprise at the sudden death 
and hasty burial caused an inquiry to be made, the result of which was 
that, on the body being taken up, arsenic was discovered in it. There 
| appeared to be no motive on her part to commit suicide, and she was not 
| known to purchase arsenic; while the cure and Madame da Sablon were 
the only persons who had approached her during her illness, and they 
had an interest in her death, as she had their honour in her hands, she 
having discovered that an adulterous connection existed between them. 
Gothland, it appeared, had at one time been curate at Semur, and had 
been interdicted by the Bishop of Autun on account of his immoral 
conduct. He afterwards got another curacy, from which he was expelled 
on account of his relations with a Madame Allier, and it was only b 
deceiving the bishop that he got appointed at St. Germain. He still 
however, kept up his intercourse with Madame Allier, notwithstanding 
his intimacy with Madame du Sablon, which excited some jealousy on 
the part of that lady, who opeaed his letter. The deceased had had a 
quarrel with the cure; and, on his threatening to beat her, she told 
him what she knew, when he increased her wages. The poison had been 
procured from the house of Dr. du Sablon, a portion being detected as 
missing from one of the phials, and was administered by the accused 
in broths and medicine. 

Gothland, being interrogated, denied that he had been dismissed as 
above-mentioned for immoralities, and endeavoured to explain away his 
relations with Viesdames Allier and du Sablon, and said that Dr. da 
Sablon had sent the deceased some drops of laudanum, though he ad- 
mitted he had given her some sugared wine. He said that, just be‘ore 
she diad, ‘he heard her pronounce the holy names of Jesus and Mary, 
and that was a great consolation to him, and that he immediately ad- 
ministered the Sacrament.” He added, that Madame du Sablon and 
her husband had come to the bedside of the decoased, 

Madame du Sablon, on being interrogated, said she had been for- 
bidden by her husband to visit the cure, but she nad taken him for her 
confessor. She had gone to the house when the servant was ill, but on 
other occasions with her husband. It was her servant who prepared 
a basin ofsoup. A number of witnesses were then examined, amo 
whom the son of the deceased, who corroborated many of the circum- 
stances above stated. The trial was proceeded with on Friday, Sa- 
turday, Sunday, and Monday. On Sunday Madame du Sablon’s son, a 
child of eleven years, was placed in the dock with her; but his pre- 
sence created such a painful impression on the jury and auditory, that 
he was not allowed to return. The Abbe Gothland displayed on each 
day the greatest self-possession, and made occasional observations on 
the evidence of different witnesses. Madame da Sablon was paler than 
at first, and at times shed tears. Some witnesees were called for the 
defence, the evidence of one of whom related principally to the attempted 
suicide by suffocation on the part of Dr. du Sablon and bis wife, who, in 
the course of the proceedings, remarked that, if her husband had con- 
sidered her guilty, he would not have sacrificed his life for her. — 

Certain letters, which Dr. du Sablon wrote to his parents and sister 
were read, and excited great emotion. Madame du Sablon and her hus- 
band wept bitterly; and Gothland, who had displayed almost stoical 
firmness during the trial, had great difficulty in restraining his 
emotion. 

The trial ended in the conviction of Father Gothland, who was sen- 


tenced tothe galleys for life Madame du Sablon is aoquitted.-—Lon- 
don paper, 8th ult. 











Sie eee 

SravinG orr Rerorm.—Doubtful, it would seem, of the success of 
a policy of direct opposition to the Commissions for Inquiry into the 
State of the English Universities,—the partizans of the present state of 
things at Oxford have had recourse to a new and very unexpected de- 
vice. A manifesto has appeared in their interest, entitled “‘ Sugges- 
tions for the extension oF the University submitted to the Rev. the 
Vice-Chancellor, by William Sewell, B.D.” Though Mr. Sewell’s name 
appears thus prominently in connexion with the document, the “ Sug- 
gestions” are really by another hand, and Mr. Sewell only thus gives 
them his sanction and adhesion. The substance of the ** Suggestions” is, 
that the two universities should make the attempt to branch out over 
the country, by establishing district colleges under their control in the 
principal towns of England:—these colleges to be provided with lec- 
turers and professors, to be exempt from the operation of theological 
tests, and to have the privilege of securing university degrees to such 
of their students as shall be found qualified by university examiners 
appointed for the purpose. ‘‘ Though it may not be possible,” the man- 
ifesto says, ‘‘ to bring the masses requiring education to the university, 
may it not be possible to carry the university to them ?’—This is an 
important document. It virtually surrenders at the hands of those 
from whom such a surrender was least to be expected, the fullest mea- 
sure of university reform claimed by the most liberal educ.tionists— 
non-residence, the extension of the professorial system, and the aboli- 
tion of tests. But its object is apparent :—the concession is made as 
cheap means of saving the parent universities ‘rom the rigours of in- 
quiry. The real meaning of the document would seem to be this :— 
Though we of Oxford will not consent to have our university reformed, 
we will yield so far as to beget a number of subordinate colleges for you 
over the country, after the model you desire, and we will let them have 
the shelfer of our name. The faults of the Dt wpe are obvious. 
The parent universities would, were it carried into effect, remain unre- 
formed and aristocratic centres of education—their members holding a 
head over men educated anywhere else; and their subordinate colleges, 
while subject to all the abuses incident to a tenure on the two unre- 
formed universities, would strengthen the hold of the latter on the 
country, and at the same time commit a social damage by pretending to 
fulfil a function for which they are essentially unfit. This will not do. 
We must not leave the chances of providing academic education ade- 
quate to the wants of the country to any process of spontaneous exten- 
sion undertaken by the two leading universities :—which would be io 
ive to these universities a monopoly of the education of the country, 
without taking security that they would achieve it. We must set two 
distinct processes simultaneously a-going if we would do all that the 
case requires :—we must reform Oxford and Cambridge so as to make 
them as efficient as possible, and throw them open to the whole coun- 
try, and we must do our best to rear independent collegiate institutions 
over the country that shall enter into a healthy competition with thea, 
and, at any rate, overtake that part of the educational necessitics of 
the country which they, even in their reformed state, may be unable to 
manage.—Athenaum. 


~~ 


Tue Araican Expitorinc Expeprrion.—We have received intelli- 
gence from the Saharan African expedition up to the 29th of August last. 
The expedition had literally fought its way up to Selonfeet in Aheer, 
near to the territory of the Kailouee Prince, En-Nour, to whom it is re- 
commended. Mr. Richardson had been obliged to ransom his life and 
those of his fellow-travellers twice . The whole population of the north- 
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Vistrons.—The Emperor of R 
‘in aan ot the Star and Garter at Richmond, and the Emperor of Aus- 
tria has taken Mivart’s Hotel for the season. House rents in London 
are rising enormously, as much as £12 per week being offered for a 
small house in Clarge’s-street There are reports of most extraordin- 
ary contracts in the provision line, 
ranged for 1,000,000 chickens. 
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—** What can be the object of that | 
rystal Curtain ?” said one Gent to another, as they were weneregs 
el-fashion, round and round the narrow cage of the Promenade | 
Concerts. “* "he object of the Crystal Curtain ?” exclaimed his bril- 
liant companion. ‘“ Why, it’s put there to remind us of the ‘ end’ of | 
the stage, which you know is ‘ to hold the mirror up to Nature !"— | 
h. —— / 
Escivan. vile. Bartley, so long and so deservedly a favourite | 
with the public, returns, we pezgnve, ioe a brief sone - the oy 
Majesty has been graciously pleased to command a performance by 
Oe geiien “ J and the First Part of Henry IV. | 


RerLecrions In A CRYSTAL. 
C 
squirt 


this gentlemen at Windsor Castle, ar’ 
will $e played there this evening, Mr. Bartley sustaining the part of | 
Falstaff. he management of the Princess’s Theatre avail themselves , 


of the occasion to afford Mr. Bartley an opportunity of again appear- | 
ing before the public in this character—one in which he certainly has 
no living competitor. Mr. Bartley’s first performance takes place on | 
Saturday uext.—Chronicle, 12th ult. 


Important Discoveny.—A patent has been recently granted to 
physician practising in the metropolis, for a method of galvanically 
reventirg the incrustation of steam-boilers by earthy matters, a pro- 
lem which has occupied the attention of practical and scientific men 
for many years. We understand that the efficacy and economy of the 
plan pursued are placed beyond doubt by the trials to which the discov- 
has been subjected. The galvanic action induced would seem not 
po to prevent incrustation, but even to remove it when present. Ac- 
cording to our information, an object is thus attained of the highest 
importance as regards steam power, while a new and most interesting 
fact is acquired for science.—London paper. 





Frencu Opera in Panis.—Auber’s long promised five-act opera, 
«« L’ Enfant Prodigue,” the libretto by Seribe, was produced on the 6th 
ult., at the “‘ Academie Nationale de Musique” (Grand Opera,) with 
decided success. The poem is founded on the parable in the New Testa- 
ment of the ‘‘ Prodigal Son.” French writers and composers are very 
fond of treating sacred subjects. There has been the “Joseph” of 
Mehnl, the “Moise” of Rossini, and this very story has been adopted 
by German and Italian masters. 





THe Watuasey Powper Macazines.—The Mayor of Liverpool 
has received a communicatin from Sir George Grey, Secretary of 
State, directing the immediate removal of the gunpowder magazines at 
Wallasey. This intelligence will be hailed with satisfaction by all 
classes, but more especially by the inhabitants on the Cheshire shore, 
who reside in the immediate vicinity of this dangerous depot.— London 


paper 





ITALIAN OPBRA—ASTOR PLACE. 
On Monday Evening, Janusry 6th, will be produced, for the first time, the aew grand 
pera, in three scts, 
GIOVANNA DI NAPOLI, 
bee yO by ~ a for this OperaHouse, by Maurice Strakosch. The part of Giovanna 
SIGNORINA TERESA PARODI. 
The prices will be fixed at One Dollar and Fifty Cents forthe Boxes and Parquette, Am- 


pm gee hey thy Box Office is open from nin» till four, where seats may be se- 





PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 

NINTH SEASON, 184, 1851.- The Second Concert of this Season will take place at the 
) On Sainriay Breniag, Jmuary 11, 1851, The principal rieces to be perform: 
= ra pt pd A 0. x Fr. Scbabert. The Laeg 0g — vouwer by Spo- 
J Les ree ¢rubini, Subscri c., received at usic 
ores of Messrs. Scharfenbderg & Luis, New York, and ir P.K. Weltzel, Brooklyn. 

By order, H. C. TIMM, President. 
J. L. Ensien, Secretory. 





Exchange at New York on London, ut 60 days, 1:0 14a 110 1-2. 
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The Baltic, Steamer of Collins’s line, having sailed from Liverpool 
on the 14th ult., put into Provincetowa, Massachusetts, on Saturday 
evening last, short of coal. Her mails came lagging along at a late hour 
on Tuesday night. 

The contents are satisfactory. Central Europe is relieved from the 
apprehension of an immediate appeal to arms; and the absence of any 
important event, domestic or foreign, is favourable to trade and com- 
merce. Signs of this are apparent in the price currents with which. 
the Steamer comes freighted. But in saying that no important domestic 
event has occurred, itis clear that we do not take for our measure the 
leading articles of the English journals. From these it might be sup- 
posed that the destinies of England were seriously mixed up with the 
presentation of certain addresses, on the subject of the late Papal Bull, 
to Queen Victoria, and the answers deigned thereto. And we beg to 
remark that we pay all due deference to public sentiment at home, by 
assigning a reasonable space in our columns to the particulars of this 

Pilgrimage to Windsor, which will accordingly be found elsewhere. For 
the satisfaction said to be generally derived from Her Majesty’s replies» 
we must account, by presuming that their vagueness entitles all inter- 
ested parties to interpret them at will ; and certainly, so far as a glance 
‘at Royal or Ministerial intentions is concerned, they are as vague as 
any words ever put into a gracious Royal mouth by a hampered and 
puzzled Minister. The sympathy expressed with the piously af- 
frighted signers and bearers of the addresses seems, we confess, to be 
marvelously small, and altogether irreconcileable with Lord John Rus- 
sell’s famous denunciation of the insolence of the Pope and thé “ mum- 
meries” of the Roman Catholic Church, made public in his letter to 
aa Bishop of Durham. We are struck by one peculiarity—not one of 
" ese ae little speeches contains the word “ Pope,” or ‘* Papal,” or 
, hin ahs Wena Catholic.” If the indignation men went 
cota en is singular omission, we can only say that they 
pry ‘ please. For ourselves—since every one must give 
‘oan n—passing by the many speculations on the subject, we con- 
ude that tht Cabinet Aas taken a firm resolution—to be guided ac- 
eording to circumstances. ° 


The minor events connected with this matter have obtained more or 





one poulterer in the city having ar- 





fie Alviow. 


expedition, joined ' of the Rev. Mr. Bennett, of St. Barnabas Church, Pimlico, has been. 
jon of the Sahara. | much before the public, as the sometime pastor of our Prime Minister, 


and otherwise. His Puseyite doctrines and practices have lately drawn 


| upon him some unpleasant hints of popular irritation, acting upon 


which, and the lively adjuration of the Bishop of Londen, he has re- 
signed his cure into the Bishop’s hands.—Lord Minto, more cautious | 
than some of his political and family connections, has sheltered himself 
under the plea of diplomatic reserve from answering plainly an inquiry | 
made of him as to his knowledge, whilst in Italy, of the pretensions and | 
intentions of the Vatican. He recommends his questioner not to credit | 
all he hears.—The Bishop of Exeter’s private address, lecture, and | 
advice to Her Majesty, to which we alluded last week, has been re- 
turned to him by Sir George Grey, with a neat and lacon’e intimation 
that it is informal, and that he cannot properly lay it before the Queen. 
—Lastly, we must notice that, at the Haymarket Theatre, the poor 
player of Cardinal Panulph, in “ King John,” has been a marked «nd 
persecuted individual, whilst the excitement and applause of the u- 
dience rose to blood-heat when the King uttered the well-known ‘le- 
claration, 


that no Italian priest 
Shall tithe or toll in our dominions 

Parliament is officially summoned to meet for the despatch of busi- 
ness, on the 4th uf next month. The reporters have their work before 
them. Itis perfectly fearful to think of all politicians of all grades and 
shades giving us their lucubrations on this exhaustod topic. 

1. will be seen by an article elsewhere that the Copyright question 
so far as regards foreign authors publishing in England, is by no means 
set at rest. We congratulate hereon the leading men of letters of these 
States, for although the retaliatory principle is a sufficiently fair one 
to be applied to a mercantile tariff, it is beneath the dignity of a great | 
country to apply it to goods intellectual. We shall be glad to find that { 
Prescott and Irving can secure the reward of their labours from all who | 
profit by them abroad, whether Bulwer Lytton and Dickens receive, | 
or do not rec eive similar treatment here. There is a lull just now in! 
Congress. Is there no one to attempt once more the enactment of an | 
international copy:ight law ? | 

We give space to-day to some lengthened extracts from a lecture re. | 
cently delivered by the Earl of Carlisle, at the Mechanic’s Institute of ' 
Leeds, on his travels, eight years ago, through the United States. We | 
do this because it will be expected of us, but we 1aust confess that wo | 
do it with some reluctance. There is no nobleman in the British peer. | 
age whom we esteem more highly than the Earl of Carlisle. He is| 
blessed with an intelligent mind and that manly simplicity of charac- | 
ter, which secure one’s permanent esteem and win one’s occasional ad- | 
miration. He is popular too, and most deservedly so, for he contrives | 
to tread the muddy pathways of political strife with never a splash upon 
his own political morality. But we do not like his Leeds lecture. In | 
the first place, it was ill timed; in the second, it was not able, at least | 
for a man of his repute. Lord Carlisle knows very well that what he | 
sitys publicly at Leeds will be read all over the Union in less than three 
weeks after the delivery of his address. And is it quite consistent for | 
a minister of the crown, ata period of great excitement here on the, 
subject of slavery, to publish his uncalled-for opinions on the subject, | 
when he must be aware that a large number of very sensitive persons 
will resent his remarks as an affront? No one will question his Lord- 
ship’s right to do as he pleases; but the wisdom and propriety of this 
choice of matter may well be doubted. Readers must judge for them- 
selves of the merits of the quotations we give; but it really strikes us 
that they do not rise far above mediocrity, and that many travellers of 
intelligence and observation who had the same opportunities and chanced 
to come to the same conclusions, might have told them quite as eloquent- 


most apt quotations from the political history of the last century, 
little subdued but searching irony, and a most eloquent vindication of 
popular rights. We cannot wonder that the American press has hailed 
this document with general acclamations, nor that the national pride 


‘has been flattered, at finding its position defined and its destinies 


chaunted in language so glowing and so lofty. 

Without going into an examination of ita object or its merits, we yen- 
ture one remark, suggested by this occasion. Entirely agreeing with 
the American Secretary of State, that one Government can take no 
cognisance of terms employed by snother in correspondence with its 
own officials, we think that custom and international courtesy require 
the omission of offensive passages in such correspondence, when it is 
made public by the government from which it emanates. This is, we 
believe, the practice, when a Committee of Parliament calls upon our 
Foreign Office for copies of instructions or other documents of the sort. 
Blanks are sometimes left, when it might be deemed uncourteous to 
print and publish what is suppressed. It is nothing to call an Emperor 
a small man, or a rebel a great one, unless this be done in presence of 
the representative of the former. Thus, when a certain non-official 
letter of doubtful authenticity, said to have been sent by the British 


' Minister in Washington to a British functionary in Central America, 
_ surreptitiously found its way into an American journal, we laughed at 


the notion of the American Government troubling itself about the matter. 
Bat if that letter had been authentic, and had been offensive, and had 
been communicated from the Foreign Office to Parliament, the Ameri- 
can Minister in London might reasonably have complained. Mr. 
Hulsemann took a different and an untenable view of the case; nor does 
Mr. Webster himself appear to recognise the distinction. 





Sauvace.—The Steamship Ohio, Lt. Schenck, U.S.N., commanding, 
from New Orleans and Havannah, put into Norfolk, Va., on Thursday 
of last week, having been disabled in a heavy galeof wind and almost 
lost. We shall not repeat the particulars, marine disasters being un- 
fortunately too common. We cannot, however, pass by the extraordi- 
nary rumour that some of the passengers, who manfully exerted them- 
selves to save their own lives, are cooking up a claim for salvage, on 
the ground of having saved the ship. Without any reference to the 
law of the case, we sincerely trust that public sentiment will scout any 
such notion, 2s unjust, ungenerous, and unworthy. 





A LecTURE ON THE PoeTiICcAL GENIUS OF THE LATE THoMAs Hoop. 
—Mr. Joseph 8. Lee of Montreal will treat this interesting subject, on 
Monday evening next, at Clinton Hall. We commend the occasion te 
those who cherish the memory of one of England’s favourite authors ! 





Curpeer Suips.—Public attention is running back just now from 
steam to canvas, and the beautiful skimmers of the seas, called in com- 
mon parlance by the above name, are all the rage. The Stag Hound, 
just built at Boston and now in this port, is by far the largest yet built 
and is described in glowing terms by our daily neighbours. 

STi. ANOTHER Commission.—A Royal commission is about to issue 
to inquire and report upon the whole subject of the law of divorce—not 
merely the proceedings in the Ecclesiastical Courts, but the proceedings 
in Parliament—not the divorce @ mens@ et thoro alone but the more 
weighty and important question of the divorce @ vinculo matrimonii. 
The commision is chosen from the most eminent lawyers of both Houses 
of Parliament. It will be composed of the following :—Lord Campbell, 
Lord Beaumont, Lord Redesdale, Dr. Lushington, Spencer Horatio Wal- 
pole, M.P., W. Page Wood, M.P., and the Hon. E. P Bouverie, M.P. 





THE COPY-RIGHT LAW STILL UNSETTLED. 

Our paper on Tuesday recorded a decision so critical to the interests 
' of literature and divilization, that we must not let it pass without ¢com- 
ment. The question has again been raised in our Courts, whether a 





ly. These are our reasons for confessing to some reluctance in giving 
up a large space in our columns to Lord Carlisle’s address. 


The Prussian militia, so lately and so inconveniently called into the 
field of probable warfare, is dismissed; and the vast armament is to 
subside once more to a war-footing. Austria also is reducing her 


25th ult. The result must be uncertain, but the two rival powers, 
having looked war in the face and found it an ugly and unprofitable | 


battle-fields. In the Duchies also, there are pacific symptoms. Tre 
mediation of Hanover has been asked by the Holsteiners, whose com- 
mander-in-chief, General Willisen, a Prussian, has resigned. 

France, however, whose Assembly did not seem disposed to vote a 
credit for 40,000 additional troops, whilst the chances of war on her 
Eastern frontier appeared very strong, thinks she needs them for keep- 
ing order at home; and enrolled they are to be. The increase excites 
little notice. Louis Napoleon was splendidly entertained by the Prefet 
of the Seine, on the 10th ult., the anniversary of his election to his high 
office of President. More importance is attached to some graceful allu- 
sions to the Republic, made by him in a speech on the occasion, than to 
the vote mentioned in the preceding paragraph. Socialism is not quite 
defunct; but the accounts on the whole are considered satisfactory. 
The rumour of Beranger’s serious illness turns ont to have been alto- 
gether unfounded. 

Tue Cusan INVASION AND SOME oF i1T+ Consequences. —Legal 
proceedings against General Lopez and certain of his associates bave 
commenced in the U.S. Court of New Orleans ; but so far, nothing of 
special interest, with one exception, has occurred, and we do not feel 
inclined to report the progress, bit by bit, of a tedious prosecution. 
The exception we speak of is in the case of General Quitman, the pre. 
sent Governor of Louisiana, and one of the parties included in the in- 
dictment. As the chief Executive of asovereign State, he has demur- 
red to being cited before the tribunal as an ordinary citizen, and has 
consequently raised an unpleasant, if not a difficult question. We must 
however notice the extremely moderate and conciliatory tone in which 
General Quitman has conducted his correspondence hereon with the U. 
8. District Attorney,” who has represented the Federal Government. 
He suggests a delay of the cause until his term of office expires, by which 
a conflict of State and Federal rights would be avoided. 


-_— — 





A Masterty Document.—Few State papers will be more generally 
read than the reply of Mr. Webster to M. Hulsemann, the Austrian 
Chargé d’ Affaires at Washington, who was instructed by his Govern- 
ment to protest formally against the employment of an American Di- 
plomatic Agent in Austria and Hungary, during the civil warfare of 





Pay ma may be briefly summed up.—The Duke of Norfolk, in 
the ited ab +. . letter to Lord Beaumont, has expressed his assent to 
yoke of . is duties taken by the latter, and has fairly thrown off the 
though yes ie Roman Catholic Duke, it will be remembered> 
list of the hte: ag much personal weight, heads the illustrious 
toria’s ne oh the Realm, and is a frequent visitor at Queen Vic- 
ound lilies © was a guest at Windsor on the day when the above- 
atin + a presented, a coincidence that has not and could 
sag 86" cor iaes notice. This braving the thunders of the Vatican 
euneees against the “ going over to Rome” of a few highly 

personages, who are reported as seceders.—The name 


1849, and against the use of certain terms in the instructions issued to 
him. Unless the Imperial Cabinet desired to break of its friendly re- 
j lations with the United States, it is difficult to imagine why the question 
| should have been officially opened; and probably it would have been 
| quietly passed over,if M. Hulsemann could have foreseen that the corres- 
| pondence between himself and the Secretary of State was to be laid 
| before the U. 8. Senate, in compliance with a call upon the President, 
| and consequently to be paraded through the journals. 
We cannot give up the space requisite for Mr. Webster's missive; but 
commend it to the notice of our readers as a perfect model of composi- 


forces; and another effort at settling all the great controverted German | 
questions was to be made by conference at Dresden, commencing on the | 


business, we may now expect local agitations rather than wholesale | a 


foreign author is to be denied all property in his own compositions 
a though he may have published Nae cialanine in this pr 
| But this time, we rejoice to add, it has been decided in the negative. 
| The doctrine laid down by the Court of Exchequer in the case of Boose 
v. Purday was impeached on Monday last, by a judgment in whic 
| Vice-Chancellor Sir Knight Bruce threw the whole weight of his au- 
| thority into the opposite scale ; and it now remains to be seen whether 
the Court of Error, in which an appeal from the former decision is still 
pending, will confirm or reject his Honour’s view. But inthe mean- 
while we hold it something to be enabled even to question a doctrine 
which, if true, would fatally discredit the pretensions of this country 
to the character of liberality and enlightenment. 
he case which came before the Vice-Chancellor was simple In 
3 Dr. Ollendorff, the well-known German Professor, paid a short 
visit to England, during which he publisted a treatise on the French 
language. A bookseller named Black subsequently reprinted the work 
whereupon an injunction was applied for to restrain the sale of the 
spurious edition. The defence was, that the dovtor was a foreigner : 
that the Court of Exchequer had decided that none but British su jects 
could claim protection for their intellectua! progeny ; and that the off- 
spring of all other intellects was therefore illegitimate—nud/ius filii— 
mere capita /upina, to be caught up, mangled, bought, or suld, as seem- 
ed best to the first finder. The conclusion was, that the alien doctor’s 
| claims must give place to those of the indigenous Black. Happily, the 
Vice Chancellor held oth-rwise ; and the value of his Honour’s deci- 
sion, containing as it did a vigorous protest against the doctrine of Boo- 
sey v Purday, would have been stilt greater, but for the fact that a 
formal, though not virtual, collision with that case was avoided by 
means of a trivial distinction. In one instance it unluckily happened 
that the foreigner, at the date of publication, was nesiding abroad 
while, in the other, he was visiting, though not domiciled, in agland ! 
This pretty point was of course too convenient to let go. Throughout 
the case, however, it was palpable how little it had really to do with 
the decision His Honour, says our report, asked, during the argument 
‘* whether any conclusion more injurious to literature generally could 
be imagined than that pronounced in Boosey vy. Purday? Surely, lit- 
erature might be said to be of no country. The object of the Copyri ht 
Amendment Act must have been to promote literature in general. But 
that case was an unfortunate one for literature in England, for how 
could it besaid that it was ‘* no benefit to this country” that learned 
ony although natives of other countries, should publish their works 
ere ? 

But if the Vice Chancellor did not suffer a solitary precedent to re- 
strain him from putting a large and liberal construction on the law, it 
must, on the other hand, be conceded that the Chief Baron was not 
daunted by many precedents from taking quite an opposite course. We 
will own, too, that the reasons assigned by his Lordship are, in one 
point of view, almost as satisfactory as those of Sir Knight Bruce 
Their insufficiency is, at any rate, the best of all grounds for hoping 
that a Court of Error will, without the intervention of the Legislature 
place the copyright of foreigners, publishing in this country, under 
adequate protection for the future. Our readers, however, shall judge 
for themselves. They need not fear being overwhelmed with profes- 
sienal technicalities; for, strange as it may sound, considerations of 
policy, rather than of law, dictated the decision in Boosey v. Purdy 

The point on which the whole of that judgment turned was this: Be- 
cause the statutes which regulate the only copyright that is now enjoy- 
ed in England do not mention foreigners, they must be held to pies.» 
them. ‘ The object of the Legislature,” said his Lordship, «clearly is 
not to encourage the importation of foreign books, and their first + 
lication in this country ; but to promote the cultivation of the intellect 
of its own subjects, and, as the act of Anne expressly states, to encour- 
age /earned mew to compose and write useful books, by giving them as 
® reward the monopoly cf their works for a certain period, dating from 
their first publication.” In other words, his Lordship’s interference as 
to the intention of the framers of the statute in question rested on three 
implied propositions :—First, that ‘ the cultivation of British intellect” 
cannot be promoted by foreign literature. Secondly, that * learned 
men” cannot be foreigners. Lastly, that “useful books” cannot be 
written by foreigners. Im opposition, however—not to this judicial 
triad, which we leave to its own merits—but to the inference built upon 
it, we beg here to cite the opinion delivered not long previously by the 








| tion. In itmay be found some lawyer-like and subtle arguments, some 


preseat Lord Chancellor in the similar case of Cooks ¥ Purdy, in the 
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mmon Pleas. “‘The general rule,” said his Lordship, “is that an 
Siien may acquire personal rights in respect of personal injuries to them. 
He cannot maintain real actions because he cannot hold land. It « 
pears upon authority as well as upon principle that an a/ien amy, the 
author of a work of which he is also the first publisher in England, and 
which has not been made publici juris by a foreign publication else- 
where, has a copyright in that work whether it be composed in this 
country or not.” : 

To this plain assertion of an alien’s capacity fer copyright, we should 
add nothing, but that the limitation referred to in the words which we 
have italicized has been made the ground of a sweeping objection to the 
whole doctrine. ‘‘ How,” it is asked, “‘¢an an alien author's capacity 
for copyright here be affected by a prior publication of his work abroad ? 
If in such a case he is (as he is confessedly) incapable of acquiring the 
right, is it not the more natural conclusion to hold that, in every case 
—even where a prior foreign publication has not taken place—he is 
equally incapable” We Se = nam that it was with some such meaning 
as this, that, in Boosey v Purday, the Chief Baron went aside to expose 
the fiction that absurd! y seeks to reconcile the doctrine in question with 
@ general capacity for sonatas in the alien, on the ground, that, in 
the case put, he must be taken to have “‘ abandoned” his right. 

But the whole argument is in truth fallacious. Whatever may be an 
explanation of the anomaly in question, the inference it affords is just 
as strong against an English as against a foreign author. A prior pub- 
lization abroad, by the one or the other, has preeisely the same effect 
in rendering the future attainment of copyright in the work impossible. 
It might be sufficient, therefore, to say that the ment, so far as it 
— the question of aliens, needs no answer, for it either proves too 
mucah, or . : 
Bat, after all the rationale of this particular disability appears In 
no way mysterious. What inconsistency is there between allowing 
copyri t to an alien who publishes orginally here, and making 4 
limitation the effect of which is to disable him if he does not do so’ The 
object of — British publishers in each case is alike attained. If 
he publishes here in the first instance, domestic industry is of course 
benefited through his means ; and it is not only fair, but it is our plain 
interest, to encourage similar conduct in others by acknowledging his 
proprietary right. If,on the other hand, he does not—since it is Im- 

ible to say how long he will desist from, or whether he ever con- 

lates, publishi here—then, for alike reason, a kind of priva- 
seortaig licence over his literary property is at once given to the people 
of this country, both by way of amends for the loss of his custom, and 
as an indemnification for similar piracy abroad. It is true that a 
more sensitive public morality has begun to revolt from — 
which confessedly only vindicate the wrongs which we inflict by those 
which we suffer. But, until the objects of the International Copy- 
right Act are responied to by other countries, foreign publications 
must, we fear, continue perforce, along with our own, on this unsat- 
isfactory footing. Be that, however as it may, the question now be- 
fore the Exchequer Chamber rests on broader grounds. There is at 
any rate noreason, in law or in equity, why the property in a work 
not previously published abroad—and which, therefore, has not vested 
this questionable privilege in our native bibliopolists—should be wrest- 
ed from its author, be he foreign or British, be he domiciled here or 
resident abroad. The apology for an exception to the laws of morality, 
if it is to be admitted at all, must at any rate be rigidly applied. There 
is no pretence for reprisals against a enone who merely seeks toem- 
ploy eur native skill and industry in publishing his works. There is 
no danger of our suffering from an insufficient supply of foreign litera- 
ture, when it needs only to be protected to be brought to our doors. 
There is neither dignity nor policy in denying a privilege which, by 
the encouragement it would offer to foreign genius, would go fur to 
make England the honoured asylum of the learning and the arts of 
Burope.—London Chronicle, 12th ult. 


____. 
ST. PAUL’S, LONDON, 


The line engraving by Mr. Charles Burt, which we have now the 
Pleasure of offering for the acceptance of our subscribers, represents 
the exterior of the above celebrated Cathedral Church, taken from the 


- North Western angle of the very limited open space around it, which 


affords the best point of view. The eye here takes in the principal 
front which faces Westward, with its imposing double portico and two 
lofty towers—the whole extended Northern side—and the exquisitely 
proportioned dome—combining to show as much of the grandeur and 
beauty of this fine edifice as can be seen at one glance. 

A few particulars may be acceptable. St. Paul's Cathedral occupies 
the ground on which stood ihe old church of that name, destroyed in 
the Great Fire of London. The first stone was laid in 1675, and the 
last in 1710, the entire building being completed ine period of thirty- 
five years. The same illustrious architect, Sir Christopher Wren, 
began and completed the design; and it is singular that in this inter- 
val of time, one masier mason superintended the works, and one 
Bishop, Dr. Henry Compton, presided over the diocese. The entire 
cost was £747,954, which sum was raised by a tax on coals brought 
into the por'. 

Built in the form of a Latin cross, with lateral projections at the 
Western end of the nave in order to give width and importance to the 
great Western front, St. Paul's measures 500 feet in length from East 
to West, by 100 feet, the breadth of the body of the church. The 
height of each of the two Western towers is 222 feet ; that of the cupola 
404, from the pavement to the summit of the cross which surmounts 
the dome, the lantern, and the gilded cross. The harmony and beauty 
of Sir Christopher Wren’s design is immediately perceptible. Far in- 
ferior to St. Peter’s at Rome, in magnitude, in situation, in accessories, 
in its own hue, and in the atmosphere under which it is seen, the ex- 
terior of St. Paul’s, nevertheless, is far superior, as an architectural 
composition, to that of St. Peter's. Without dwelling on minor grounds 
for this apparently bold assertion, it may be mentioned that the glar- 
ing fault in the plan of the latter is studiously concealed in engrav- 
ings and pictures—the tower that supports the cupola is not sufficiently 
elevated to lift the cupola itself boldly up from the bnilding, when 
seen from the magnificent Piazza that is spread before its principal 
facade. 

The interior of St. Paul’s Cathedral is imposing from its size, but is 

by no means equal to the exterior in architectural or ornamental 
beauty. But it is a cherished spot, for beneath it lie the ashes of many 
of England's worthies, and within its walls are monuments to some of 
the valiant and the good, whose names and memories are dear to Eng- 
lishmen, and honoured by the civilized world at large. It is suffi- 
cient to name a few of the more prominent of those, whose graves or 
monuments, or both, are here publicly honoured. Every reader knows 
something of the character and the deeds of each—John Howard, Dr. 
Johnson, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Bishop Heber, Nelson, Lord Corn- 
wallis, Sir Ralph Abercrombie, Sir John Moore, Lord Heathfield, 
Howe, Rodney, Lord Collingwood, Earl St. Vincent, Picton, Ponsonby, 
Sir William Jones, Sir Astley Cooper, Sir Thomas Lawrence, and 
Benjamin West. 

We trust sincerely that this engraving will be acceptable; and we 
pray our readers to bear in mind the exceeding difficulty of consulting 
the varied tastes of our widely-spread subscribers. In selecting this 
subject we were influenced by the fact that, although the metropolitan 
Cathedral of the largest city in the world is well known by repute, it 
has not been a hacknied subject for artists. 

ee 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ii sn Lonvon, 18th December, 1850. 

res to the Papal aggression business, the on dit just now is, 
that Lord John Russell rather regrets the tone of his fiaiete letter = 
the subject, and I have heard it asserted that it was issued rather ma/- 
gré lui in the first instance, and even that parts of it were actually 


dictated by ‘‘ the most exalted personage in the realm.” The question 
of the “su ” is the one that excites us most at t. Itis 
denied by the Romanists and by a certain party in the Church. Ona 
recent occasion, after the consecration of a new Roman Catholic chapel 
at York, the new Roman Bishop of Beverley and his flock had a dinner 
at which the first toast was their “ holy father the Pope,” the second 
toast being ‘the Queen.”—This has given great offence. But the re- 
cent address of the Bishops said the same thing in different words, when 
it complained that ‘‘ an unwarrantable insult had been offered to the 
Church and—to your Majesty”—Or again, is not pretty much the 
same in effect implied in the ordinary and well received toast of the 
Church and State’? Religious hate is a fearful thing, and bids fair to 
be excited to the utmost on this lamentable occasion. And it is a case 
in which one may almost say ‘‘ Quot homines tot sententie.” For men 
are found ish ideadaetiaalin } 
reeing still or disagreeing, 
Asneediog to the light it: wo 

Meanwhile Her Majesty is endeavouring to reconcile and conciliate all 
parties—Ex. gr.: on Tuesday last, after receiving the joint deputation 
of the University of Oxford, University of Cambridge, and city of Lon- 
don, and giving them answer satisfactory, she received to dinner at the 
Castie of Windsor, the Duke of Norfolk and his Duchess, i. e. the ack- 
nowledged heads, male and female, of the Roman Catholic body. 
In times long gone by, Sir Francis Burdett and other members voted 
for Mr. Martin’s Act for the prevention of cruelty to animals, on the 
eee that the law ought to prevent any practice which has a ten- 

ency to injure the morals of the community. And yet with this Act 
on our Statute Book, we keep up theabominations of Smithfield market. 
The way in which the poor beasts are knocked about in order to bring 
them into the smallest possible space is a perfect ‘‘caution,” and must 
damaze ‘he drovers’ minds as much as it hurts the animals bodies. The 
* ringdrove” is the maximum of the compressing process, it being the 
name for the asrangement of a certain quantity of oxen in a ring with 
their heads and horns mingled together, so that they take very little 
space, at the same time presenting their most marketable parts to the 
critical gaze of the purchasing butcher. But the city authorities con- 
tinue cleverly to throw dust in the eyes of the would-be reformers of 
the nuisance, by ae a all sorts of impossible places for the sake of 
having them rejected. It is something like the result of asking friend 
Patrick to point ont a particular object-—‘‘ Does your honor see that 
white house?” ‘ Yes, my friend”—Well that's not it—but may be your 
honor sees that ‘‘ red mill?’ ‘Yes”—* Well, that’s not it either.”— 
And so on tothe end of the chapter. 
A little work called the “* Guards and the Line” has attracted some 
attention lately. The latter have always asserted, and with consider- 
able truth, that they do all the hard work and may claim laurels to 
which their more gaily apparrelled brethren, the Household troop, can 
show no title. But as our ‘‘Guards” were both at Waterloo and in 
Canada, one cannot apply to them the mot of the celebrated and witty 
actress Mademoiselle Mars, dpropos of the French ‘‘ Gardes duCorps” 
—or Royal body guard of the ancien régime. On leaving the theatre 
one evening, this lady was spoken of rather slightingly by some officers 
of this corps, and so as to be heard by her, whereupon turning round she 
said with befitting emphasis and point—Qu’est ce que Mars a de com- 
mun avec les gardes du corps ‘—Not bad! 
Jullien, the immortal purveyor of music for this metropolis, goes on 
“‘ winning golden opinions from all sortsof men” by the crashing splen- 
dour of his cyclopean concerts. ‘he crowd is so great that itis risk- 
ing one’s limbs, if not one’. life, to get into the promenade portion of 
the house, and the boxes are all engaged weeks before hand. The 
quadrille of all nations is played by three monster orchestras ; but it 
is so well done that it does not give you the headache as might be rea- 
sonably expected—and when the evening winds up with the natienal 
anthem of ‘‘God save the Queen,” at which the splendid Tambour 
Major of the French drummers takes off his shako and makes an im- 
posing esture expressive of intense respect, the enthusiasm of the au- 

ience knows no bounds, and the whole concludes with frantic shrieks 
and bravos of approbation. The enterprising Frenchman has entirely 
cast the ‘‘ Grand National” into the shade, and he bows his thanks to 
the many headed multitude with such resistless grace, as wins all hearts 
and makes the audience cry again and again for a repetition of the 
grateful pantomime.— 


The people 
Must have their voices ; neither will they bate 
One jot uf ceremony. 


Two of the lively little French drummers of Jullien’s band had a 
quarrel lately and wished to vider /eur affaire in one of our parks, or 
in the pretty green enclosure of one of our squares. They were quite 
disgusted with Ja perfide Albion when they were told that in the first 
place there were no fleurets démouchetés* to be had, and in the second 
place that the police would interfere with such amiable amusements, 
and therefore, if they were decidedly bent on the thing, they must 
go out of town by train some little distance, and shoot one anoth.r with 
istols. This was too expensive and serious to suit their turn of mind. 
hey manage these things better in France. I remember on one oc- 
casion at Havre, a vessel from the Antilles had just hauled into the 
dock, and its fiery little Captain was displeased with the place assigned 
to his ship by the ‘* Maitre du Port.” High words ensued, followed by 
a challenge from the skipper—a pair of foils were borrowed from a 
neighbouring Salle d’ Armes, the parties repaired to the Ramparts, and 
in less than twenty minutes from the beginning of the quarrel, the poor 
little Captain was brought back to his ship, run through the body and 
as dead as need be. No notice was taken of the affuir by the autho- 
rities. The soldiers in garrison often stick one another more or less 
seriously, leave to do so having been first asked and obtained from their 
officers. 

The Parisians’ have retained their supremacy and enforced their 
claim to make their capital /e centre du monde civilisé, on the recent 
occasion of General Grammont’s moving in the Legislative Assembly 
to transfer the seat of Government out of Paris he proposition was 
rejected by avery large majority. I don’t think any man now living 
will see the day when the bourgeois de Paris will permit this privilege 
of the capital to be torn from them. 

Nothing can be a more striking instance of the reaction which fol- 
lows all extremes, than the present feeling which has arisen in France 
in favour of a general and even legally compelled observance of the 
Sabbath. As the custom of the last few years has obtained, nothing 
could be worse for the mass of the people than the way in which Sun- 
day was passed—not on account of tne diversions and amusements 
which are permitted by the spirit of the religion dominant in shis 
country, but because the day was passed like any other day, and with 
the usual quantum of work; so that even as a holiday it was not en- 
joyed, nor was there any repose or calm from year’s end to year’s end. 
In this sense, it might be truly said of the French even more than of 
the English, that 

The world is toomuch with us—soon and late 
Getting and spending we lay waste uur powers, 


There seems every reason to believe that a change may soon take 
place in this respect. Government will certainly suspend the prosecu- 
tion of the public works on the day that is usually allotted to rest and 
retirement in other countries, and this will g»> along way towards 
making a change universal throughout the country, which will be 
an immense gain for the mass of the workers, who will thenearn for 6 
days’ work as much as they now get for 7 days, or rather 365 days of 
consecutive and usual labour. All thinking people must desire this. 

Private letters from all parts of Prussia, including particularly the 
Rhbenish Provinces, speak with admiration of the fervent manner in 
which the Landwehr nave everywhere turned out at the summons made 
tothem. I doubt whether they will go in again so readily, however 
much this vacillating King may desire it. There have been numerous 
instances in which every male member of a family has had to leave his 
occupation and shoulder his musket, and they say now, that they 
; would not have done this, had they known that it was all to serve a 
diplomatic ‘‘ dodge,” or for the sake of taking them out ‘‘ a promenad- 
ing.” I feel satisfied that trouble will arise out of all this. 

The masses of Russian soldiers gradually approaching towards the 
more Western parts of Europe alarm many, and will I think cement, as 
they ought, the alliance between this country and France. Austria 
seems sold to the Autocrat ; and certain it is that the Czar is obtaining 
more and more influence. Some have even affected to suspect him as 


ing “‘ hounded on” the Pope to attack us through our vulnerable point, 
Ireland. But this is not very likely, as the Russian Greek Church is 
as inimical to his Holiness of Rome as can possibly be any follower of 
Calvin or John Enox. I cannot, however, but look upon commotion in 
Europe as again proximate. CAM. 
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the cause of our present religious excitement, and accuse him of hav- ! 
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PAusic. 


[ratiaw OreRs —“ La Favorita” has met with a very favourable reception, and 
Donizetti’s claim to popular musical authorship has again been vindicated. Wha 
was once said of another very fluent and prolific composer would probably be 
equally true of Vonizetti, that his ease-and rapidity of composition were so great, 
as to make necessary a large number of desks in his apartment, which were ar. 
ranged in circular order, each desk supporting a different musical composition. 


| When a page of one work was hastily scored down, the ink was left to dry, and 


the composer passed on to the next, making thus in succession the circle of the 
whole, by which time his first page was cleverly dry, and he could turn over. 
Parodi appears next week in the new opera by Strakosch. The very fact of a 
new opera (whatever may be its merits) never failed, in all other parts of the 
world, to draw a crowded house: a new work, from any author, being always se- 
cured, if possible, for benefit nights, this speculation upen public curiosity inva- 
riably paying well, to those most interested. Our presentiment of this new opera is 
a favourable one, both from what.we know of Strakosch, and what we wish for 
him, as an amiable gentleman and a clever musician. Parodi's reflected reputa- 
tion from abroad will also serve, no doubt, to stimulate the public appetite for 
hearing heragain. We wish this lady, and the new opera, all possible success; 





Drama. 


Tue Broapway.—Daring the week Mr. Boker’s charming play of “ The Be- 
trothal”’ has been again ably susteined at this house, and we sincerely trust that 
the manager has heen remunerated for the opportunity he has afforded to “ Young 
America” of patronising one of her authors. 


Burtoy’s—A dramatic version of “ David Copperfield,” said to be the Manager’s 
handiwork, was produced at this house on Monday evening ; but notwithstanding 
the excellent manver in which it is performed, we duubt whether it will be very 
successful as a play. Indeed it can hardly be called such, being nothing more 
than a series of scenes, disjointed from the body of the nove!, and tagged together 
in three acts. By saying this, we mean no discredit to the dramatist, and the only 
wonder is, that it could have been dramatised at all; for Mr. Burton seemed to us 
to hit exactly the right nail on the head, when in addressing the audience, at the 
¢ of the piece, he remarked that Dickens Lad expressed a great horror of his 
tales being dramatised, and appeared to have written Copperfield with a special 
eye to baulkiug such a project. It is the same case with novels generally ; and 
let us say a word on this head. In the first place, there are usually more charac. 
ters than the whole efficient company of the best theatre in the world could fill : in 
the second, much that is indispensable toaright understanding of the plot is given 
with descriptive and retrospective parts. of the story—and consequently is adead 
letter for dramatic purposes. Dickens, above all other modern novelists, from his 
very sketchy and diffuse style of writing, admirable as it is, mocks at the skill of 
the most skilful adaptor. He has no regular plot or story to devclop—merely a 
succession of scenes and a very long suc ion it mly is—so long that two 
or three nights would be required to do any of his stories justice, on the stage. 
This much by way of preface to “David Copperfield,”"—and as every body has, 
or should have, read the novel, by this time, we shall not attempt to give any ana- 
lysis uf it. We may remark, however, thatall the hero’s early adventures at the 
Blunderstone Rookery, his sufferings under the tyranny of the Murdstones, and in 
London, are lost in the play ; also his love for, and marriage with Dora: indeed, 
the “ child-wife” is never once alluded to. Barkis the carrier, Peggotty the faith- 
fal nurse, are also lost—and in faz nearly all the unity of the story. Still, this 
could not have been avoided ; and we admire the more the admirable manner in 
which the Company acquit themselves in their different parts. Wilkins Micawber, 
that “ fallen tower’’ who is always in difficulties, and always waiting for something 
to turn up, found a capital representative in Manager Burton, who never does any 
thing badly, and most things excellently well. He made the most of this part, which 
is by no means original, (being a cross on Jeremy Diddler and the stock stage unfor- 
tunate.) Many of his points were irresistibly funny and effective. James Steer- 
forth—what there was of him—was carefully played by Lester, and David Coppere 
field by Jordan. His first interview with Steerforth, at the stage cffice,recalled the 
simplicity and feeling of his character, as depicted by Dickens, vividly to our mind, 
Blake as Peggotty was excellent, as he always is; bot it waa not altogether the 
Peggotty of the author—it was too gentlemanly and too smooth. This was partiey. 
larly obvious in his voice, so dulcet-tored both by nature and professional pag 
tice, that itcan scarcely do justice to the language of the gruff, ignorant, simpl 
minded, but glorious old boatman. These remarks are also applicable to Mi 
Bland, as Ham. The Uriah Heep of Mr. Johnston was perhaps the most charac- 
teristic and best played part in the whole play. His manner of making up and 
dressing, his fawning on all, and his “’umbleness,” were copied closely from the 
author. It wasa fine, but repulsive impersonation ; we hated the fellow at sight, 
and would not have shaken his damp, cold, clammy hand for all the world. We 
observe with satisfaction that this gentleman has materially improved of late, iden® 
tifying himself more with his business on the boards, and less with the spectators, 
He still betrays at times rather too evident a reluctance to leave the stage ; and we 
note this, because we think he can profit by a hint. 

The ladies of the company ployed with their usual spirit; and really the gentle, 
men must look io their laurels. Mrs. Russell, as Rosa Dartle, was pleasantly 
quaint at first, and tragically earnest in the scene wherein she upbraids Emily, 
Miss Jane Hill. Mrs. Russell also deserves a word of praise, for consenting to 
the scar on her lip, with which young Master Steerfurth’s hammer had invested 
her for life; and we may add that this lady having been much complimented by 
the press for her personal attractions, is beginning to show considerable powers as 
an actress. Mrs. Micawber was very neatly rendered by Mrs. Skerrett—her good 
humoured, cosy face, without any further assurance, was assurance enough that 
she “would never desert Micawber.” The nervousness slightly percepti'sie on 
the first night probably caused an improvement in her style of acting, for we gladly 
missed the somewhat too habitual simper, from which it is hard to withhold one’s 
sympathy, but which has very little to do with acting, Miss Weston, as the un- 
fortunate Martha, was interesting; but we object to the character. It is too sad 
and revolting to be represented. ‘‘ What would offend the eye in a good picture» 
the painter casts discreetly inthe shade.” So should it be with the stage. 

The rest of the characters were well filled; and, for a first night, the play went 
off exceedingly well. One, scene, however, must be changed. The same street 
view serves for Yarmouth and for London, and may serve equally well for both; 
but in doing double duty, it shuws us the hapless Martha rushing off the stage at 
the former place, and to the brink of the Thames at the latter—all in a hop, step 
and jump. 

Those who like to see familiar characters re-produced in glimpses will crowd to 
“David Copperfield” ; but those who look upona drama as a complete whole will 
remark the paucity of incidents, and the remarkable gaps in such as are brought 
forward. With such characters as the book affurds, why does not the manager— 
if he have no scruple as regards the author—break it up into several one act 
or two act pieces ? 

Mrs, Russell takes a benefit on Monday, and we trust it may prove a bumper 

N1s1o’s.—A paragraph was in type last Saturday, but was crowded out, record- 
ing the melancholy accident that occurred at this house, on Tuesday week, to Mile 
Adéle Lehman, whose merits, as one of the Ravel troupe, have been often sounde 
ed in these columns. During the performance her dress took fire ; and the injuries 
she sustained have since resulted in her death. The sad fate of one so youthful, 
so graceful, so winning, and so much admired is universally regretted. We learn 
that, independently of her professional acquirements, she was highly esteemed by 
he Company to which she belonged. She died on Tuesday last, and the theatre 
was closed on that evening, as a tribute of respect to her memory. The Ravels 
leave very soon for the Havana, to the infinite regret of their many admirers. 

BrouGcuam’s Lyceum.—The convenience and ncatness of this new and pretty 
house are increasingly obvious on asecond visit Mr. Owens, the low comedian 
is proving himself a great acquisition. The manager himself is excellent as 
O' Blarney in “ My Friend in the Straps.” The very pleasing French danseuse 
does not add to her attractions in the Schottisch, She danced it on Tuesday e ven- 
ing last, very indifferently. 

Mr. J. W. Watwack, Jos.—A parting benefit is awarded to this able actor by 








' his professional brethren, ere he sails for Europe to fultil his engagement at the 


Haymarket, London. It comes off to-night at the Broadway; aud “ Gisippus” 





with Mr. and Mrs. Wallack in the cast, together with “the Rivals” in which 


i Blake, Brougham, Lester, and Mrs. Vernon appear, caunot fail to draw a crowd. 


We tender all good wishes for his success : the result of his visit depends entirely 


on himself. 
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SLU THEY AND SOME OF HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 

BY W. 8. LANDOR. 

The following critical and friendly article has just been published, 
in a letter from Landor to the Rev. C. C. Southey, the editor of hiv 
father’s works and correspondence —Ed Alb. 

It is not because I enjoyed,your father’s friendship, my dear sir, that I 
am now about to send you my testimony to his worth, Indeed, that very 
friendship, and the frequent expression of it in his letters for more than 
forty years, have made me hesitate too long before the public. 

Never in the course ef my existence have I known a manso excellent 
on so many points. What he was asa son, is now remembered by few; 
what he was as a husband and a father, shows it more clearly than the 
best memory could represent it. The purity of his youth, the integrity 
of his manhood, the soundness of his judgment, and the tenderness of 
his heart, they alone who have been blessed with the same qualities 
can appreciate. And who are they? Many with one, some with more 
than one, nobody with all of them in the like degree. So there are 
several who possess one quality of his poetry ; none who possess the 
whole variety. ‘ / ‘ 

For poetry there must be invention, energy, truth of conception, 
yealth of words, and purity of diction. His were indeed all these’, ex- 
cepting one; and that one often came when called for—I mean, energy. 
This is the chief characteristic and highest merit of Byron ; it is also 
Scott’s and perhaps more than equally. Shelley is not deficient in it ; 
nor is Keats, whose heart and soul are shere poetry ; overflowing from 
its fermentation. Wordsworth is as meditative and thoughtful as your 
father, but less philosophical : his intellect was less amply stored ; his 
heart was narrower. He knew the fields better than men, and ordinary 
men better than extraordinary. He is second to your father alone, of 
all poets, ancient or modern, in local description. The practice of the 
ancients has inculcated the belief that scenery should be rare and scanty 
in heroic poetry. Even those among them who introduce us i=to pas- 
toral life are sparing of it. Little is there in Theocritus, hardly a 

glimpse in Moschus or Bion: but Virgil has more and better of (what 
is called) description in his 42ncid than in his Eclogues or Georgics. 
The other epic poets, whatever the age or country, are little worth no- 
ticing, with the single and sole exception of Apollonius. I am inclined 
to think there is more of beautiful and appropriate scenery in Roderic 
alone, than the whole range of poetry, in all its lands, contains. What- 
ever may be the feeling of others in regard to it, I find it a relief from 
sanguinary actions and conflicting passions, to rest awhile beyond, but 
within sight. However, the poet ought not at any time to grow cool and 
inactive in the field of battle, nor retire often, nor long. 

The warmest admirers of Wordsworth are nevertheless so haunted 

by antiquity, that there are few among them, I believe, who would 
venture to cull him, what I have no hesitation in doing, the superior 
both of Virgil and of Theocritus in description. And description, let 
it be remembered, is not his only nor his highest excellence. Before I 
come to look into his defects, I am ready to assert that he has written 
a greater number of good sonnets than all the other sonneteers in Europe 
put together: yet sometimes in these compositions, as in many others of 
the smaller, he is expletive and diffuse ; which Southey neveris. Rural 
and humble life has brought him occasionally to a comparison with 
Crabbe. They who in their metaphors are fond of applying the phy- 
sical to the moral, might say perhaps that Wordsworth now and then 
labors under a diarrhcea; Crabbe under # constipation; each without 
the slightest symptom of fever or excitement Immeasurably above 
Crabbe, and widely different, less graphic, less concise, less anatomical, 
he would come nearer to Cowper, had he Cowper’s humour. This, 
which Wordsworth totally wanted, your father had abundantly. Cer- 
tainly the commentator who extolled him for universality, intended no 
irony, although it seems one. He wanted not only universality, but 
variety, in which none of our poets is comparable to Southey. His hu- 
mour is gentle and delicate, yet exuberant. If in the composition of 
Wordsworth there had been this one ingredient, he would be a Cowper 
in solution, with a crust of prose at the bottom, and innumerable 
flakes and bee-wings floating up and down loosely and languidly. Much, 
of the poetry lately, and perhaps even still, in estimation, reminds me 
of plashy and stagnant water, with here and there the broad flat leaves 
of its fair but scentless lily on the surface, showing at once a want of 
depth and of movement. I would never say this openly, either to the 
censurers or the favorers of such as it may appear to concern. For it 
is inhumane to encourage enmities and dislikes, and scarcely less so 
to diminish an innocent pleasure in good creatures incapable of a 
higher. I would not persuade, if I could, those who are enraptured 
with a morrice-dancer and a blind fiddler, that those raptures ought 
to be reserved for a Grisi and a Beethoven, and that if they ar very 
happy they are very wrong. The higher kinds of poetry, of painting, 
and of sculpture, can never be duly estimated by the majority even of 
the intellectual. The marbles of the Parthenon and the Odes of 
Pindar bring many false worshippers, few sincere. Cultivation will 
do much in the prodtice of the nobler arts, but there are only a few spots 
into which this cultivation can be carried. Of what use is the plough, 
or the harrow, or the seed itself, if the soil is sterile and the climate 
uncongenial ? 

Remarks have been frequently and Justly made on the absurdity of 
classing in the same category the three celebrated poets who resided 
contemporaneously and in fellowship near the Lakes. There is no re- 
semblance between any two of them in the features and character of 
their poetry. Southey could grasp great subjects, and completely 
master them; Coleridge never attempted it; Wordsworth attempted it, 
and failed. He has left behind him no poem, no series or collection of 
his, requiring and manifesting so great and diversified powers as are 
exhibited in Marmion, or The Lady of the Lake, in Roderic, or Tha- 
laba, or Kehama. His Excursion is a vast congeries of small indepen- 
dent poems, several very ney’ Breaking up this unwieldy vessel, 
he might have constructed out of its materials several eclogues; craft 
drawing little water. 

Coleridge left unfinished, year after year, until his death, the prom- 
ising Christabel. Before he fell exhausted from it, he had done enough 
to prove that he could write good poetry, not enough to prove that he 
could ever be a great poet. He ran with spirit and velocity a short dis- 
tance, then were Erceiling no less in prose than in poetry, he raised 
expectations which were suddenly overclouded and blank, undertook 
what he was conscicus he never should perform, and declared he was 
busily employed in what he had only dreamt of. Never was love more 
imaginary than his love of Truth. Not only did he never embrace her, 
never bow down to her and worship her, but he never looked her earn- 
estly in the face. Possessing the most extraordinary powers of mind, 
his unsteadiness gave him the appearance of weakness. Few critics 
were more acute, mere sensitive, more comprehensive; but, likeother 
men, what he could say most eloquently he said most willingly ; and he 

would rather give or detract with a large full grasp, than weigh de- 
liberately. 

Conscience with Southey stood on the other side of Enthusiasm. 
What he saw, he said ; what he found, he laid open. He alone seems 
to have been aware that criticism, to be complete, must be both ana- 
lytical and synthetic. Every work should be measured by some stand- 
ard. It is only by such exposition and comparison of two, more or less 
similar in the prominent points, that correctness of arbitriment can be 
attained. All men are critics; all men judge the written or unwritten 
words of others. It is not in works of imagination, as you would think 
the most likely for it, but it is chiefly in criticism that writers at the 
present day are discursive and erratic. Among our regular bands of 
critics there is almost as much and as ill-placed animosity on one side, 
and enthusiasm on the other, as there is among the vulgar at parlia- 
mentary elections, and they who differ from them are pelted as hearti- 
ly. In the performance of the ancient drama there were those who mo- 
dulated with the pipe the language of the actor. No such instrument 
is found in the wardrobe of our critics, to temper their animosity or to 
direct their enthusiasm. Your father carried it with him wherever he 
sat in judgment ; because he knew that his sentence would be recorded, 
and not only there. Oblivion is the refuge of the unjust; but their 
confidence is in the security of that sanctuary. The most idle and ig- 
norant hold arguments on literary merit. Usually the commencement 
is “I think with you, but,” &c., or ‘I do not think with you” The 
first begins witha false position; and there is probably one, and more 

an one, on each side. The second would be quite correct if it ended 
atthe word think: for there are few who can do it, and fewer who will. 
The kindlier tell us that no human work is perfect. This is untrue :— 
pry arty works are. Many of Horace, more of Catullus, still more 
of Lafontaine; if indeed fable may be admitted as poetry by coming in 
its garb andequipage. Surely there are several of Moore's songs, and 
several of Barry Cornwall's, absoluteiy perfect. Surely there are also 
a few small pieces in the Italian and French. I wonder, on a renewed 
investigation, to find sofew in the Greek. But the fluency of the lan- 
guage carried them too frequently among the shallows; and even in the 
gtaver and more sententious the current is greater than thedepth. The 








llissus is sometimes.a sandbauk. In the elegant and graceful arrow 
there is often not only much feather and little barb, but the barb wants 
weight to carry it with steadiness and velocity to the mark Milton and 
Cowper were the first and last among us who breathed without oppres- 
sion on the serene and cloudless heights where the Muses were born and 
educated. Each was at times a truant from his school; but even the 
lower of the two, in his Task, has done what extremely few of his pre- 
ceptors could do. Alas! his Attic honey was at last turned sour by the 
leavea of fanaticism. I wish he and Goldsmith, and your father, could 
call to order some adventurous members of our poetical yacht-club, 


who are hoisting a great deal of canvass under a slender mast, and “un- | 


known regions dare explore” without compass, plummet, or anchor. 
Nobody was readier than Southey to acknowledge that, in his capacity 
of laureate, he had written some indifferent poetry ; but it was better 
than his predecessor's or successor’s on similar occasions. Personages 
whom he was expected to commemorate looked the smaller for the ele- 
vation of their position ; and their naturally course materials crumbled 
under the master’s hand. 

Against these frail memorials we may safely place his Inscriptions, 
and challenge all nations toconfront them. We are brought by these 
before us to the mournful Neca oe str of his own great merits lying 
unroticed; to the indignant recollection of the many benefices, since 
his departure, and since you were admitted into holy orders, bestowed 
by chancellors and bishops on relatives undistinguished in literature 
or virtue. Andthere has often been a powerful call where there has 
been a powerful canvasser. The father puts on the colours of the can- 
didate ; and the candidate, if successful, throws a scarf and a lambskin 
over the shoulder ofthe son. Meanwhile, the son of that great and al- 
most universal genius, who, above all others, was virtually, truly, and 
emphatically, aud not by a vain title, Defender of the Faith,—defender 
far more strenuous and more — than any prelatical baron since the 
Reformation ; who has upheld more efficiently, because more uprightly, 
the assaulted and endangered constitution of the realm than any party- 
man within the walls of the Parliament-house ; who declined the baro- 
netcy which was offered to him and the seat to which he was elected ; 
he leaves an only son, ill-provided for, with a family tosupport. Differ- 
ent, far different, was his conduct im regard to those whom the desire 
of fame led away fromthe road to fortune. He patronized a greater num- 
ber of intellectual and virtuous youns men, and more warmly, more 
effectually, than all the powerful. I am not quite certain that poets in 
general are the best mage abt | of patronage: he however could and did 
sympathize with them, visit them in affliction, and touch their unsound- 
ness tenderly. Invidiousness seems to be thehereditary ophthalmia of 
our unfortunate family; he tended many laboring under the disease 
and never was infected. Several of those in office, I am credibly in- 
formed, have entered the fields of literature; rather for its hay-mak- 
ing, I presume, than for its cultivation. Whatever might have been 
the disadvantages to your father from their competition, will, I hope, 
be unvisited upon you. On the contrary, having seen him safe in the 
earth, probably they will not grudge a little gold-leaf for the letters 
on his gravestone, now you have been able to raise it out of the mate- 
vial he has left behind. We may expect it reaeonably ; fora brighter day 
already isdawning. After a quarter of amillion spent in the enlarge- 
ment of royal palaces and the accommodation of royal horses; after a 
whole million laid out under Wesminster Bridge ; after an incalcuable 
some devoted to another Tower of Babel, for as many tongues to wag in; 
the Queen’s Majesty has found munificent advisers, recommending that 
the ontire of twenty-five pounds annually shall be granted to the re- 
presentative of that officer who spent the last years of his life, and life 
itself, in doing more for England’s commerce than Alexander and the 
Ptolemies did for the world’s. He quelled the terrors of the desert, 
and drew England and India close together. 

Your affectionate Friend, 
Waxrer SavaGe LAnpor. 





FROISSART. 
The True Chronicles made and kept of old by Jehan le Bel, Canon of St. Lambert, 

in Liége—[Les Vrayes Chroniques, &c.] Rediscovered and published by M. 

L. Polain. Liége, Hoyoi. 

Among foreign writers whose works have been most read and esteemed 
in England none have ranked higher than Froissart the historian. Re- 
cently his Chronicles have been republished, with illustrations obtained 
and copied from rare manuscripts existing in England and France, 
without regard to expense; and the success of the publication has 
proved that the popularity of the French chronicler in this country 
remains undiminished. His admirers will therefore be surprised and 
interested to learn that M. Polain, the keeper of the archives at Liége, 
has proved that Froissart copied alarge portion of his chronicles from 
the writings of Jehan le Bel, an author of his own time,—whose manu- 
script has been recently discovered by M. Polain in the Belgian libraries. 

In the introduction to his Chronicles, Froissart acknowledged his 
obligation to Le Bel in the following passage :—*‘ Je me veuil fonder et 
ordonner sur le vraye Chronique jadis faite et rassemblee par venérable 
homme et discret Seigneur, Monseigneur Le Bel, chanoine de St. Lam- 
bert 4 Liége, qui grant cure et toute bonne diligence mit en ceste ma- 
tiére, et moult lui conta 4 la guerre et 4 l’avoir.”—This reference to 
the chronicle of the Belgian author has induced many English, French, 
and Belgian literati to search diligently for so valuable a work,—but 
their investigations have hitherto proved fruitless. The discovery of 
the Chronicle has often been announced ; and recently one of the most 
learned men in France, M. Paulin Pares, supposed that he had discov- 
ered, in an unpublished manuscript of the Flemish chronicles, the ori- 

inal writings of Jehan le Bel,—and publicly announced the important 
act. Nearly at the same moment, however, M. Polain found at Liége 
and in the Royal Library at Brussels the manuscripts containing the 
real chronicles which had so long been hidden from the lovers of medix- 
val literature. 

Froissart in the first fifty chapters of his work has literally copied 
the words of the learned canon; to which he thus refers: “Je n’y 
veux mettre ni oter, oublier ni corrompre, ni abreger l’histoire en rien; 
mais la veux multiplier et accroitre ce que je pourrai.” In fact, there 
appears no real difference in the two chronicles until after the eightieth 
p44 ter of the first book of Froissart. 

. Polain has performed with much sound judgment the delicate task 
of editing a hitherto unpublished work which deprives a popular. and 
long acknowledged historian of much of his high reputation for origi- 
nality and graphic description. 

The chronicle of Le Bel extends from the year 1325 to 1340 :—a pe- 
riod of great historical interest. It records the most eventful passages 
in the histories of Edward the Third of England and Philip of France ; 
in most of which Le Bel participated, either as an actor or by his asso- 
ciation with others who were immediately engaged in them. His ob- 
servations are recorded, as it were, at the moment and on the spot; 
whereas Froissart was at the time a child, and relates events only at 
second hand. Itis much to be regretted that a work of so much inter- 
est will not be published for general reading. Only one hundred and 
twenty-five copies have been printed, for distribution to a select num- 
ber of historical savans. 

In closing this brief notice, it may be well to remark that there was 
another historian in Liége bearing the name of Jean le Bel,—and 
whose works relate to periods of interest in English history. At the 
end of Buchan’s first edition of Froissart, published in 1825, the editor 
has given achronicle of Richard the Second, by a Jean le Beau, Canon 
of St. Lambert, at Liége, the events narrated in which extend from the 
year 1377 to 1399,—and are consequently posterior to the period in 
which the friend and guide of Froissart lived, precluding the suppoei- 
tion that he was the author of the work in question.—We think it 
would be rendering an essential service to English historical literature 
if an abstract of the Chronicle of Le Bel were published by some of the 
historical Societies,—still more, if a translation of the entire work were 
given for general reading by some gentleman familiar with French and 
Flemish literature.—The Preface and notes appended to M. Polain’s 
book are very interesting,—and attest the care and study which he has 
devoted to this publication.— Atheneum. 





MONSIEUR GUIZOT’S POLITICAL PREFACES, 


The following article has reference to the Prefaces to ‘* Monk” and 
to ‘* Washington,” published in last week’s 4/bion. 


M. Guizot is a man who, without any ambition of singularity, or any 
taste for paradox, has presented some strange contradictions. Not hay- 
ing the least wish to depose Louis Philippe or to restore Charles X., M. 
Guizot wrote, in 1837, an essay on the character and career of Monk, 
the restorer of English Legitimacy. As loyal as it was possible to be 
to the King of the French, and having nothing to do with Republicans, 
except as a faction he was bound to keep down, he wrote a life of Wash- 
ington, the founder and builder of American Independence. After un- 
dertaking two works so little in keeping either with his position or 








=== 
with the state of public affairs, M. Guizot can hardly quarrel with the 
extraordinary chance which compeis him to resume them at a time 
when oer are neither indecorous nor inopportune. There can now be 
no possible objection, on the score of loyalty or taste, to M. Guizot 
bringing out a new edition of his Monk and of his Washington, with a 
preface to each apropos to the present state of affairs. Indeed, the re- 
volution which has imposed on France the alternative of a Monk or a 
Washington povecpsetvely justifies the attention drawn to these char- 
acters at a time when their interest seemed to be purely historical. 
Yet France at this moment is avery different nation from England in 
1660, or the United States in 1775. There may, indeed, as M. Guizot 
asserts, be some resemblance in the political circumstances of the three 
eras. In all three we recognize a Government ina state of transition, 
and a choice or a compromise to be made between old and new institu- 
tions. In all three we recognise very able men, on whom the é¢yes of 
their fellow-citizens rest for a solution of the political problem. But 
M. Guizot has himself described and illustrated a fatal peculiarity of 
the French crisis, which distinguish:s it far too widely from the other 
members of the parallel to leave a hope of similar results. He asks 
four or five questions, and assumes that they occupy and distract the 
whole mind of France ;—“ four or five questions, all of them implying 
a revolution, which are incessantly present to every mind, familiar to 
overy Ip 3--Can the Republic be established? Can the Monarchy be 
restored ? Which Monarchy ?—the Empire or the House of Bourbon ? 
What branch of the House of Bourbon? The elder or the younger, or 
both together, andin concert?” What asatire on the character of the 
nation! But, ludicrous as it is, it does not tell the whole truth, 
France asks all these questions, but it does not ask them serioucly. It 
is doubting between an Empire and a Republic, without seriously in- 
tending to be very constant to either. When the first love is disap- 
see or fied, its placecan never be wholly supplied. A French revo- 
ation is only one more political /iaison ; it is not @ true marriage. 
There is nothing serious about it. The instant the hasty inauguration 
is completed the paople begin to ask, “‘ What next?” M. Guizot asks 
** What next?” and says that his fellow-countrymen hesitate between 
half-a-dozen different answers. When such is the case, to answer one 
question leaves the rest unanswered. Revolution in that singular 
country is a hydra with many alternatives, each of them capable of ne 
more than a temporary settlement. Paris only bears with a Monarchy 
till it fancies a Republic, and only bears with a Republic till the lapse 
of a few years has created a fresh relish for monarchical government. 
Its old men have lived under seven Governments as different from one 
another as any in the European catalogue. How is it possible for the 
nation to feel an overpowering and abiding attachment to any one form 
of government ? 
hat can be more different than the simplicity and constancy ex- 
hibited by our forefathers in the era of Monk, and by our cousins in the 
era of Washington? In England there had been two parties represent- 
ing two systems,—a despotism and a constitutional monarchy. The 
piety of the age had given a religious colour to the dissension, and des- 
potism happened to be associated with a domineering hierarchy and a 
ceremonial worship ; while government by King, Lords, and Commons, 
was also associated with the Presbyterian policy and the Paritanical 
faith and practice. Nothing, however, could be more distinct than the 
two schoois, or more determined, dogged, and desperate, than the te- 
nacity and the scrupulosity with which the two parties stuck to their 
systems. The monarchical system expired with Charles I.; the other 
suffered a more lingering, but far more painful, scandalous, and effec- 
tual defeat. Itfell under the exaggeration of its supporters, the rival - 
ry of the Independents, the superior fanaticism of the Fifth Monarch 
men, the nsurpation of Oliver Cromwell, and the disappointment of all 
the hopes for which the monarchy had been overthrown. The mon- 
archy had been cut off in its prime, while its eyes were bright and its 
spirit unsubdued; while the cause of the Puritanical Parliament had 
lived long enough to be despised. When the iron arm with which 
Cromwell had kept both parties at a distance for a dozen years was 
powerless in the grave, then the people of England almost unanimously 
recalled the monarchical and high church system, with barely any 
other security than the hope that Kings would take warning from the 
fate of Charles I., and prelates from that of Archbishop Laud. Till 
1688 it might be said that the English had simply reverted to the institu- 
tions and policy of 1640, and had fought the civil wars to litlle pur- 
pose, or none. Such was the simplicity of this question in the English 
mind, and such the constancy with which it adhered to its choice as 
long as it was possible. 
The aw of the American question is still more remarkable. 
Compelled as the people were or thought they were, to throw off the 
British yoke, they wisely resolved to remain as much as possible in 
their former position. They retained they separate states and their 
existing Legislatures. They retained the courts and the legal and 
judicial system of this country. Their only innouation was that thrust 
upon them, viz., the creation of a Congress which should fill the hiatus 
caused by the extinction of our rule, and should resemble the British 
Legislature as closely as the circumstances allowed. There were no 
questions except as to details, as tothe comparative scope to be as- 
signed to the Federal and the Democratical principle. What is there 
like this in the present state of France ? Js she qui etly and unanimous- 
ly feeling her way to her most natural and least revolutionary develop- 
ment ? No. She has changed everything, and is questioning everything, 
and M_ Guizot will be long before he persuades her to sit down and 
— for good, how and by whom she will be governed for the future. 
— Times sd ult. 





Proposep EsTABLIsHMENT oF A GeneRAL MerRIpian.—We find it 
stated in the French journals that, in consequence of the confusion ex- 
isting between the maritime calculations of different powers, and the 
unfortunate occurrences to which it sometimes leads, the naval powers 
of the north, Russia, Sweden, Denmark, and Holland, have entered into 
an agreement to open conferenges on the old question of a common meri- 
dian forall nations. France, Spain, and Portugal, it is said, have given 
in their adhesion to the scheme; and a hope is held out that England 
will come into the arrangement. There never has been, and there 
never can be, a doubt as to the utility to science of common points of 
reference and uniformity of regulation ; and no local jealously should be 
allowed to stand in the way of them. The most advanced opinion on 
the Continent seems to be in favour of the selection of an entirely neu- 
tral point of intersection, say Cape Horn, which would have the im- 
mense advantage of being agreeable to the Americans. If the Admi- 
ralty are disposed to go with this movement, there seems a probability 
of establishing once and for ever this great maritime desideratum, 


The above paragraph from an Boglish paper views this question in a 
broad light, altogether different from that in which it has been regarded 
by certain parties here, who have been striving to bring about the es- 
tablishment of the U. 8. prime meridian. 





SHaxspeare’s House: Puan Proposep sy Mr. Macreapy. We 
have great pleasure in announcing an act of Mr. Macready’s which wor- 
thily illustrates his approaching retirement from the stage. He has 
undertaken to devote the receipts of four readings from Shakspeare to 
the completion of the fuad for the purchase of the Shakspeare house for 
the country. The places selected for accomplishing this purpose are 
Rugby, Eton, Oxford, and Cambridge. The Rugby reading ‘‘came off” 
on Thursday last, and brought £50. It would doubtless have realized 
a larger sum had not Mr. Macready limited his acceptance of the Rugby 
boys’ invitation to read to them to the condition of their subscribing a 
sum of £50 towards the house fund. At Eton, it is thought that Mr. 
Macready will bring together a large sum; and Oxford and Cambridge 
will probably make up the deficiency in the purchase money. Mr. 
Macready, who was a liberal subscriber in the first instance, afd a 
member of the committee for accomplishing the purchase, will, in this 
way, have effectually attached his name to the history of the Poet’s 
house. Four hundred poundsare yet wanting to remove the debt which 
hangs like a national disgrace over this transaction: surely, after all 
that has been said, we shall be able to present this house as an unin- 
cumbered national property to the view of the foreigners who are to 
assemble here in the ensuing spring. Oxford and Cambridge have 
hitherto done nothing for the subscription ; let the under-graduates, 
and the heads of houses too exert themselves inits behalf.— Athenaeum. 





RoyaL GroGRAPHICAL SocreTy.—CenTRAL AmErRicaA.—The read- 
ing of Captain Robert Fitzroy’s paper on the Isthmus of Central Ame- 
rica was resumed. In the first part of this summary of the principal 
facts affecting a passage across the Isthmus much stress was laid on 
three considerations, alike influential over all routes supposed to be 
eligible—namely, the climate, the situation (with respect to inter- 
oceanic communication on @ great seale), and the indispensable necessi- 
ty for a port at each end of either railway or canal. Aftera few re- 


flections on the instability of the local governments, on the liability of 
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the land itse!f to change on account of volcanic convulsions, on the op- 
ition of certain natives, and on the scarcity of labour, each plan for 
erossing the isthmus was briefly reviewed. The four principal lines 
were—the Mexican, the Nicaragua, the Panama, and the Atrato, be- 
sides several other routes, either branches of the Nicaragua line, or 
independent tracks across other parts of the great isthmus. The Mex- 
ian line was shown to be unsuited for the general intercourse of the 
world, however locally valuable: its high level, length, and situation, 
besies the want of ports, are against its general utility. In any route 
taken through the great Lake of Nicaragua three States are immedi- 
ately concerned—that just mentioned, Costa Rica, and Mosquitia. The 
country is very voleanic—many locks, viaducts, and bridges would be 
necessary for either canal or railway; and the length of such works 
must be great. There is a deficiency of harbours on this line. San 
Juan de Nicaragua (or Grey Town) anchorage, the only one on the At- 
lantic side, is small; and the only good ports on the Pacific are remote. 
San Juan del Sur is ‘‘an exposed cove five cables’ lengths across.” 
The lake is shallow near its shores, and exposed to violent winds. 
There are six or seven propositions for connecting the unmanageable 
river San Juan with the Pacific, by way of Leon to Fonseca or Concha- 
ua, to Realejo, or to the Tamarinda, by Nicaragua to San Juan del 
ur, along the Sapoa to Salinas, and by the San Carlos to Nicoya Gulf. 
The Panama line is short, and a railroad seems feasible ; but it wants 
d ports. Arailway is in progress by an American company, who 
ve made very exclusive terms with New Granda. The Atrato river 
and the isthmus between the Gulf of Darien and Cupica Bay (on the 
Pacific, in 6 N. lat.) are described as offering encouragement to a ship- 
canal on the largest scale, but not to a railway. ther routes are 
suggested—from Caledonia Bay to San Miguel Gulf, from San Blas to 
Chepo, and from Chiriqui to the DulieGalf. Preference is give to Pan- 
ama for a railroad, but to Darien for a Canal. The great Mexican 
** desague,” described so fully by Humboldt (in his Vew Spain) as 
one of the most wonderful hydraulic works of man, was alluded to as 
an instance of what had been effected by human labour even in Central 
America. That enormous excavation is some miles in length, for three 
of which it is 200 feet deep, and at the top 300 feet in width. ‘the 
Scotch colony in Darien at the end of the 17th century, the still inde- 
ndent Aborigines of the isthmus, and the various places from which 
bourers oo be procured, were also touched on cursorily in this 
paper. Thediscussion upon this important paper having beey post- 
ned for the next séance, the meeting was eljoarned to Monday, the 

h of December.— London paper , 6th ult. 





ANTI-PAPAL ADDRESSES TO THE CROWN. 


The city of London, the University of Oxford, and the University of 
Cambridge on Tuesday, the 10th ult., laid before their Sovereign the 
expression of their indignation at the endeavour by the Bishop of Rome 
to exercise a power which the realm of England has almost ignored. 
The attendance was worthy of the great occasion. The Lord Mayor 
and officers of the Corporation assembled at Guildhall at half-past 
eight o'clock; and proceeded thence, at nine o’clock, to the Great 
Western Railway station, Paddington, which they left for Slough soon 
after ten o'clock. Oa the members of the Corporation arriving at 
Slough, they drew lots for the carriages waiting there to convey them 
to and from Windsor; and, the procession having been formed, pro- 
ceeded in due order to Windsor, arriving there by a quarter before 
twelve o'clock. 

The Great Western Railway Company placed at the disposal of the 
corporation the railway carriage hitherto used by her Majesty. The 
company took down 70 private carriages and 200 horses for the accom- 
modation of those who went by the special train. A body of tha City 

lice were im attendance along the route from Guildhall to the Pad- 

ington station, and a larger body were in waiting at Slough to con- 
duct them to Windsor. 

The aldermen present were, Sir Peter Laurie, Farebrother, Thomp- 
son, Copeland, Sidney, Wilson, Challis, Sir James Duke, Sir Chapman 
Marshall, Finnis, W. Hunter, Moon, Hooper, and Salomons. Of the 
members of the Corporation there were present, the Recorder, the 
Sheriffs of London and Middlesex, Messrs. Carden and Hodgkinson ; 
the City Remembrancer, Mr. John Wood; and more than 100 other 
members of the Court of Common Council. 

Special trains were also engaged for the members of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge; and at twelve o’clock, in spite of the cold foggy day, nearly all 
the inhabitants of Windsor had turned out into the streets, to gaze upon 
the variegated crowd of aldermen, town-councillors, doctors and bache- 
lors of divinity, masters of arts, and graduates in the various faculties, 
who filled the streets. The Corporation moved comfertably along in 
vehicles of various descriptions, from the gorgeous carriages of the 
Mayors and Sheriffs to the occasional fly pressed into service at the 
railway station. The Universities humbly marched on foot—-two and 
two; heads of houses, proctors, bedells, fellows and tutors, Jloctors, 
masters, and bachelors, trudged along, over the soft, damp clay from 
the Town-hall to the Palace, through files of people, who stood silently 
looking on. The effect of the scene was solemn. When the proces- 
sion arrived at the Castle, the fog, lifting a little, discovered a body of 
the Guards drawn up in honour of the occasion. Pouring through the 
gates into the courtyard, the mingled procession of corporators and 
universitymen passed on to the entrance, through a Guard of Honour 
drawn up to receive them, and were soon mixed together in the hall. 

Avpress oF THE CourT or Lorp Mayor AND ALDERMEN.~—The 
Corporation having formed in one of the large reception-rooms to the 
right of the staircase, had the honour of being first introduced to her 
Majesty, who was seated at the end of St. George’s-hall, with her couin 
around her. Among those on the right of the throne were Lord Johl, 
Russell, Sir G. Grey, the Marquis of Westminster, Lord Marcus Hilt 
the Marquis of Anglesey ; the Ladies in Waiting, and two pages of 
honour, stood on the left, and his Royal Highness Prince Albert receivel 
the addresses and presented them to her Majesty. The sides of the hal 
near the throne were lined with the gentlemen of the Queen’s body 

ard in full uniform ; and all the ministers were in the Windsor or 
other official uniform. Her Majesty was dressed in simple mourning. 
The Corpuration having advanced to the Royal presence, drew up, and 
the Right Hon. J. 8. Wortley, the Recorder, then read, in audible 
tones, the address of the Court of Lord Mayor and Aldermen. 

. Her Majesty listened with the test attention to this address, and 

at several portions of it slightly inclined her head, as if in token of 

assent ; and, when it had Soon presented to her, and had been handed 

by her to Sir G. Grey, read, in a clear, sweet voice, the following 

** most gracious answer,” every word of which was caught up with the 
test eagerness :— 

* T receive with much satisfaction your loyal and affectionate ad- 


“T heartily concur with you in your grateful acknowledgments of 
the many blessings conferred upon this highly favoured nation, and in 
your attachment to the Protestant faith and to the great priuciples of 
civil and religious liberty, in the defence of which the City of London 
has ever been conspicuous. 

** That faith and those principles are so justly dear to the people of 
this country, that I confidently rely on their cordial support in uphold- 
ing and maintaining them against any danger with which they may 
be threatened, from whatever quarter it may proceed.” 

When the reply had been handed to the Corporation, Sir P. Laurie, 
the mover, and Mr. Alderman Farebrother, the seconder of the address, 
had the honour of being presented to her Majesty by the Lord Mayor ; 
after which the deputation retired. 


Covrt ov Uomaon Councin.—The deputation from tae Court of 
Common Council, headed by Mr. John Wood and Mr. W. Blake, were 
next introduced, and their address was alo read by the Recorder. Her 
Majesty was graciously pleased to give the following reply :— 

..“‘E sincerely thank you fur your renewed assurances of unaltered 
attachment to my person and throne, and to the constitution of this 
country. 

_“* Your tried and consistent advocacy of the equal enjoyment of civil 
rights by all classes of your fellow-subjects entitles the expression of 
your sentiments on the present occasion to peculiar consideration. 

** You may be assured of my earnest desire and firm d: termination, 
under God's blessing, to maintain unimpaired the religious liberty 
which is justly prized by the people of this country, and to uphold, as 
its surest safeguard, the pure oan spiritual worship of the Protestant 
faith, which has long been happily established in this lend.” 

The deputation then retired, after the usual ceremonials; and 


Tae Crry Lizurenancy were introduced, in all the honours of their 
of their full uniform, and presented their address ; to which her Majes- 
ty was pleased to return the following most gracious answer :— 

‘‘ Your renewed assurances on the present occasion of devoted loyalty 
and affection to my person and Government arehighly gratifying ta mo 

“* It will eontinue to be, as it has ever been, my earnest endeavour, 
in the exercise of the power and authority intrusted to me, as the su- 


etter er ee me er ee 


preme governor of this realm, to maintain the cn powmne and uphold 
the constitutional liberties of my people against all aggression and en- 
croachment.” 

The City Lieutenants then retired, and joined their corporate breth- 
ren in the Waterloo-nall, where a substantial luncheon was prepared 
for them. While these proceedings were taking place, the members of 
the Universities were assembled in two seperate reception rooms on the 
left of the staircase. The Duke of Wellington was an object of attrac- 
tion common to them both, and Cambridge flocked freely into the Ox- 
ford-room to gaze on his Grace, who was seated by himself at one side 
of the apartment, in the full dress of Chancellor of Oxford, while by 
him stood Sir Harry Inglis and the authorities of the University. His 
Grace looked remarkably well, and at times said a few words to Sir H. 
Inglis and his friends around him. After the corporation had retired, 
the members of 


Tue Universyry or Oxrorp had the honour of being introduced to 
her Majesty. The order of presentation was as follows :—Dr. Wynter, 
President of St. John’s College; Dr. Symons, Warden cf Wadham Col- 
lege; Dr. Harington, Principal of Brasenose College; Dr. Norris, 
President of Corpus College; Dr. Macbride, Principal of Magdalen 
Hall; Dr. Williams, Warden of New College; Dr. Ogle, Professor of 
Medicine; Dr. Acland, Christ Church; Mr. Hansell, Magdalen Col- 
lege; Mr. Gondin, ChristChurch; Mr. Conybeare, Christ Church ; Mr- 
Rice, Magdalen College; Sir R. H. Inglis, Dr. Bliss, Principal of St- 
Mary Hall and Registrar of the University; Rev. Dr. Crawfurd, Mr. 
Ernest Hawkins, Rev Mr. Short (Trinity), Rev Dr. Newman (Magda. 
len), Rev. J. E. Cox, M.A., F.S.A. (All Souls), Rev. F. Litchfiel. 
(Merton College), Rev. Dr. Thompson, Principal of St. Edmond Hale 

Rev. Dr. Goolden, Rev. W Jenkins, Rev. N. Dodson, Rev. E. Hussy; 
(Exeter Hall), Dr. Richards (Exeter), the Hon. and Rev. Gerald Well 
lesley, &c. His Grace the Chancellor having then advanced to the foot 
of the throne, read in his peculiar, energetic manner, and with great 
vigour and animation, the address, to which her Majesty listened in 

an expressive and dignified attitude of attention. 

The address, having been presented to her ae vy 4 was handel by 
her to Sir George Grey. Lord John Russell, who had been standing 
to the left of the throne, as if deeply interested in the contents of the 
document, scrutinized the faces of the deputation very keenly as her 
Majesty returned the following gracious reply :— 

**T accept with much satisfaction the renewed proof afforded by your 
address of your attachment and loyalty to my person and government, 
and of your steadfast adherence to the principles of the constitution. 

** It has ever been, and ever will continue to be, my endeavour to 
promote the efficiency and maintain the purity of our Reformed Church, 
the supreme government of which, under God, is by law confided to me, 
and it is highly gratifying to me to be assured of your faithful adher- 
ence to its principles, doctrine, and discipline. 

** While I cordially concur in the wish that all classes of my subjects 
should enjoy the free exercise of their religion, you may rely upon my 
determination to uphold alike the rights of my crown and the indepen- 
dence of my people against all aggressions and encroachments of any 
foreign power. 

** Your earnest endeavour, in the discharge of your important duties, 
to train up the youth intrusted to your care in faithful attachment to 
the truths of Holy Scripture cannot fail, under God's blessing, to have 
a powerful effect in strengthening the defences of our Protestant faith, 
and in preserving inviolate the privileges which are justly dear to the 
people of this country.” 

His Grace the Chancellor then presented several of the heads of Col- 
leges and Halls, who had the honour of kissing hands, after which the 
deputation retired to the Waterloo-hall. 


Tue DepuTaATION FROM CAMBRIDGE was next introduced. After 
a short delay in the Armoury-room outside St George’s-Hall, Prince 
Albert, in the robes of Chancellor of Cambridge, came from the hall, 
and received the deputation with much courtesy, conversing fora few 
moments with several of the gentlemen with whom he was acquainted. 
The deputation then advanced, headed by his Royal Highness. The 
following was the order in which the deputation was requested to pro- 
ceed, but, from the eagerness of every one to be first, it was not strictly 
observed, except in the case of tlre authorities :—The Deputy Vice- 
Chancellor, Dr. Ainslie, the Marquis of Exeter, the Right Hon. Henry 
Goulburn, Dr. Whewell, Dr. Cookson, Dr. Cartmell, Dr. Archdall, Dr. 
Okes, Mr. Pulling, Mr. Worsley, Mr. Drake, Mr. Gell, Public Orator, 
Mr. Bateson, Proctors Shacker (Trinity), Fenwick (Corpus), the Rev. 
Dr. Jeremie, Regius Professor of Divinity, Professor Sedgwick, Dr. 
Broadley, D.C.L., Deputy Professor of Civil Law, Dr. Vaughan, Doc- 
tors in Divinity, Doctors in Civil Law, Doctors in Medicine, Assessor 
to the Vice-Chancellor, Professors, Scrutators, Taxors, Librarian 
Bachelors of Divinity, Masters of Arts, Non-Regents, Regents, Bache- 
lors of Law, Bachelors of Medicine, and Bachelors of Arts. 

Having arrived at the foot of the throne, His Royal Highness read 
the address with great clearness and well-marked emphasis. 

The Queen, having received the address from Prince Albert, and 
having given it into the custody of the Secretary of State, proceeded to 
read the following reply, which was most anxiously listened to. Her 
Majesty read it with great deliberation, and with decided accents :— 

‘**T thank you for your loyal and dutiful address. 

«I fully participate in your expression of gratitude to Almighty God 
for the blessings which He has been pleased to bestow upon this coun- 
try, and I rejoice in the proofs which have been given of the zealous 
and undiminished attachment of the English people to the principles 
asserted at the Reformation. 

** While it is my earnest wish that complete freedom of conscience 
should be enjoyed by all classes of my subjects, it is my constant aim 
to uphold the just privileges and extend the usefulness of the Church 
established by law in this country, and secure to my people the full 
possession of their ancient rights and liberties.” 

The deputation then retired to the Waterloo Hall, and, while par- 
taking of the luncheon, discussed very freely the meaning of the reply. 
It was generally remarked that her Majesty looked very well, though 
somewhat flushed; and various opinions were passed with respect to 
the demeanour of Lord John Russell, who had stood with his finger on 
his lips and with downcast head during the greater part of the time 
that was occupied by the address and reply. In the critical disposition 
which the occasion evoked, it did not escape some -humoured com- 
ment, that in the magnificent hall in which the luncheon was spread, 
the portrait of a Cardinal (Gonsalvi) ornamented one extremity, and 
the portrait of a Pope (Pius VII.) the other, and seemed to smile be- 
nignantly on the Royal deputations. The portraits had been placed 
there when the Waterloo Hall was first decorated. 

About two o’clock all the members of the deputations had taken their 
leave, and the Castle resumed its ordinary quiet aspect. 





“GIVE ME THE HANDKERCHIEF !’—We translate, from a lively Paris 
letter in the Courrier des Etats Unis, the following account of a very 
ingenious bit of roguery—almost too neat to be believed : 


The Elysée was lately the principal stage for a scene, exceedingly 
well played, and resulting in a double swindle. Thus goes the story : 
A staff officer picked up, from off the floor of the refreshment saloon, 
an embroidered pocket-handkerchief, trimmed with the costliest Valen- 
ciennes. He announced in loud tones what he had found: but as no 
one laid claim to the rich prize, he determined to display it on the pom- 
mel of his sword, and thus to promenade through the rooms. This 
hanging out of his wares succeeded. A gentleman came up to the offi- 
cer, informed him that the handkerchief belonged to a lady in a yellow 
dress, whom he pointed out, and who was seen seated at the opposite 
end of the drawing room which corners on the garden, the one wherein 
hangs a portrait of the young Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria, be- 
lieved by all the world to be that of the Duc de Reichstadt. 
The officer gave up the handkerchief and received the thanks of the 
entleman, who, he noticed, proceeded to the lady, deposited it in her 
Eeote. and then walked away. But what was the astonishment of our 
staff officer, on the following morning, when he received from the fair 
Baroness de V——, with whom he was but slightly acquainted, a note 
in the iollowing words : 
a dear Captain, . 
am informed that you found, yesterday evening, a pocket-handkerchief which 
I dropped at the Blysée. Have the ness to deliver it to my footman, the 
bearer of this note. ‘1 am glad that the handkerchief fell into yo hands, for, as 
it formed part of my wedding presents, I should have been much distressed to lose 
it. Accept a thousand grateful thanks. 
Baronne de V 
The officer saw at a glance that he had been victimised, the evening 
before, either in mistake,or by a pick-pocket. But what to do?— 
should he make enquiry ?—ask advice of the police ?—wait till the fol- 
lowing Thursday, and take the chance of meeting the gentleman and 
the lady in yellow? No—he preferred taking the course of a thor- 
oughly well-bred man in dealing with the fair young dame who had 














such a claim upon him, and by whose note commencing “‘ My dear 


Captain,” he felt also agreeably flattered He began theft by putting a 
louis into the hand of the footman, told him the case plainly, and got 
from him the address of the fashionable /ingere, at whose establishment 
the wedding laces had been purchased. Thither they went. It was 
in the Rue de la Paix,opposite the Stamp-Office. The servant pointed 
out, from the handkerchiefs displayed upon the counter, one that ap- 
peared to him to bear the closest resemblance to that lost by his mis- 
tress. The officer paid four hundred francs for it, handed it over to 
the servant, and went off to smoke a cigar—just to blow away a little 

of his annoyance at the expense, in a puff of smoke. 

But behold! it was not the Baroness de V. who had written to the 
Staff-Officer ; it was not she who had dropped the handkerchief. The 
costly article had been lost by the Princess Mathilde, who had neither 
reclaimed nor recovered it. As for the yellow dress, and the gentleman 
and the footman, if the Princess had not absolutely insisted that 
the affair should be hushed up, for propriety’s sake and out of respect 
for the locality, it is asserted that the Prefect of Police could have 
found some traces of them at a furnished lodging in the RueSt. Honore, 
where an Italian and his wife were staying —people whose right to their 
very names is doubted by their own countrymen, and who for a month 
since their return to Paris have impudently and imprudently suegeeded 
in again intruding themselves everywhere. The police, it is reported, 
are on the look out for them, in connection with a new exploit, in an- 
other quarter than the Elysee, whence it may well be presumed that 
they are excluded, notwithstanding the unwarrantable protection of a 
transalpine Minister, who had procured them admission, last year. 





A Deczasep LecisLator—TuHeE Beer-ste Ak CLus.—Passing to an- 
other view of this controversial clamour,the Romanist cause has this week 
sustained a heavy blow and great discouragement in the death of old 
Raphael, member for St. Alban’s. He was a most extraordinary char- 
acter, and considering his long life and prominent position in various 
respects, it is et rt how little notice the newspapers have taken of 
his demise, probably because the obituary manufacturers for the jour- 
nals are too much occupied with the affair of the Pope. Raphael was 
both a miser and a prodigal. He almost denied himself the ordinary 
necessities—not to say luxuries of life, and would stand half an hour in 
the rain in Palace yard, at midnight, haggling with the cabmen to take 
him to Stanhope street for a shilling, [as your correspondent has known 
him to do,] yet he would give a couple of thousand pounds for a few 
dilapidated cottages not worth two hundred, in Surrey, for the pleasure 
of pulling them down, levelling the ground, and surrounding it with a 
brick wall. Brick walls, straight, high, and in squares all around his 
estates, were his hobby; and in the pursuit of it he did incalculable 
mischief in the neighbourhood of Ditton and Surbiton, where he was 
perpe:ually buying property, levelling all the fences, pulling up the 
trees, and enclosing the land in brick walls. The son of an Armenian 
Jew diamond merchant, he inherited prodigious wealth, to which he 
added very largely, not by trade or speculation so much as by the accu- 
mulation of interest ; from his wretched penurious habits, he is believed 
- those who knew his affairs pretty well, to have been in the receipt 
of upwards of £150,000 a year, though from his extraordinary eccen- 
tricity in the mode of investing it, and his donations to the Catholic 
Church, it is probable that his returns to the Income Commissioners 
were comparatively trivial. What with buildings and gifts he must 
have laid out not far short of £200,000 on the church, if not more from 
first tolast. True, there are stories, that he took care to have good se- 
curity, and that his penny | merely consisted in advancing money 
one percent. or half per cent. below the market rate of usance, as in the 
case of Prior-park; but it is nevertheless a fact, within the writer's 
knowledge, that he did make large donations in money, land and build- 
ings, without any pecuniary stipulation whatever. 

O'Connell, in the famous “ say a £1,000” transaction, in the Carlow 
election, hit him off to the life when he called him ‘that most incom- 
prehensible vagabond, Raphael” ; for incomprehensible he was toevery 
one, though nobody who had any dealings with him ever questioned 
the propriety of the other epithet applied by the Liberator. The 
squabble between the puir in 1835 was rendered additionally memorable 
in festive annals in certain circles in London by giving rise to a song 
of such uncommon humour that it drew together the largest meetings 
in modern times of the celebrated Beef-steak Club, and its merit must 
not have been trifling to have done that. This clab, numbering many 
of the first noblemen in the land for the last 120 years, and still inclu- 
ding several, though the reunions have lost nearly all their old spirit, 

artakes of a five o’clock dinner of beef-steaks every Saturday from 
November to the end of June, behind the scenes of the Lyceum Theatre. 
the society having been established by Rich, the renowned lessee of 
Covent garden. They call themselves *‘ The Steeks,” says Cunningham, 
abhor the notion of being thought a club, dedicate their hours to 
‘ Beef and Liberty,” and enjoy a hearty English dinner with hearty 
English appetites. The room they dine in, a little Escurial in itself, 
is most appropriately fitted up—the doors, wainscot, and roo! of good 
old English oak, ornamented with gridirons. Everything assumes the 
shape, or is distinguished by the representation of their favourite im- 
plement, the gridiron. The cook is seen at his office through the bars 
of a spacious gridiron, and the original gridiron of the society (the sur- 
vivor of two terrific fires) holds a conspicuous position in the centre of 
the ceiling. The president wears a gold gridiron. Every member is at 
liberty to bring a friend—of course a male one, though the famous Peg 
Woffington was a member. One of the old rules of the society is that 
no one is to speak civilly to another, nor is there to be the least 
recognition of rank, save what is conferred by the club itself. 

A strange story is told of the awkwardness this sometimes produces 
among strangers. The Mayor of Liverpool during the Reform year was 
introduced by Mr. Stevenson, (still one of the jovial oracles of the set,) 
and was told beforehand some of the peculiarities of the observances, 
such as to pay no deference to earls or marquises, and to be sure to be 
as saucy and outspoken as those around him, so as to avoid betraying 
any gaucherie. e worshipful Dicky Sam happened to be placed be- 
tween the Duke of Leinster and Lord Saltoun; but hearing the coal- 
heaver style in which they were addressed, and in which they addressed 
each other, he conceived that their titles were merely assumed for the 
occasion, and were part of the revelry ; and accordingly he came out in 
a fashion which showed that the vernacular of the Mersey was quite as 
rich in adjectives of a certain quality as that ofthe Thames ; andif he 
was at first neg at his companions they were considerably aston- 
ished at him before they parted company. 

Next day business took the functionary before a committeeof the 
Lords, and there, sure enough, he beheld his uproarious boon compan- 
ions of the overnight transmuted into veritable peers of the realm, 
discharging their duties as imperial legislators with the gravity of 
Indian Brahmins. The consternation and mortification of the civic re- 
presentative were excessive. Ofcourse there was no recognition, the 
worshipful having tactj,enough to avoid making the jackass of himself 
that another Beef-steak once did,as related by Hook,namely—the morn- 
ing after a similar entertainment, the (late) Dakeof Norfolk,walk- 
ing down Whitehall, was suddenly shaken hands with by a person whom 
he told he didn’t know. ‘* Not know me, your grace, why I’m Tims of 
the Treasury, who dined with you at the Steak, last night.” ‘-Then, 
Mr.Tims of the Treasury, I wish you a very good morning,” said the in- 
heritor of ** all the blood of all Howards,” turning on his heel, and 
leaving Tims “‘ staked” to the ground with astonishment.—London 
Corresp. English paper. 





PUNCH’S SERIO-COMIC ADVIOE. 

The zealous Protestantism of our witty London contemporary is evi 
denced in the following remarks; but it is worthy of note, that Punc’ 
with apparent unconsciousness has prefixed a wood-cut to them, which 
is itself a emart satire upon his own clamouring in the cause. Punch 
represents a mailed soldier of the Pope mounted on a scaling-ladder, 
and grasping at a standard that floats on the castle of Protestantism. 
A hand from within pokes out the butt-end of an umbrella, toppling 
over thereby the doughty man-at-arms. What can be seen in this alle- 
gory, unless it be that common sense and the most ordinary weapons 
would be sufficient to repci the Roman Catholic assault, which has 
frightened from their propriety so many good folks ? 

How To MAKE ENGLAND A LAuGHING-Srock FoR THE Pops !— 
«‘ FoREWARNED IS FoREARMED.”—AII crotchetty, fidgetty, conceited, 
eccentric politicians, impatient tomake themselves conspicuous : 

All factious partisans, bent on overthrowing the Government at ail 
hazards: 

All constitutionally lukewarm persons, who are indifferent to good 
or evil, and who affect ‘‘ moderation” systematically, in order to get 
credit for being candid, and dispassionate, and philosophical : 

All perverse and mischievous people, who would liko to frustrate any 











great object, no matter what, merely for amusement : 
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individuals, who would rejoice in the humiliation of 

a er emgrer| who are ready to abet any foreign iatrigue against 
Crown, and dignity : 

a pages te to read the fellowing directions which are offered, by 

are ate. as to thejcourse they had better pursue, with the view to 


their country, 


Teient the national devermination to put down the Pope's attempt to 


: land :— 
aren L- - cease to be held, and addresses to be voted, in 
renee to the Papal invasion, begin to pooh-pooh the whole move- 
re t, and go about saying that all interest in the 7 is subsiding. 
mevhen the question of legislative resistance to the Pope comes to be 
discussed, treatit asa religious one, although you know very well that 
: is political. 
hornet that the authority of Popish byowa is merely spiritual, 
whereas you have seen them use it to resist the laws in Sardinia, and to 
oppose the Government in Ireland. ; 
ersist in calling the outery, which has been occasioned by the Pope’s 
attack, @ shout of bigotry against the Roman Catholics at large—you 
being perfectly aware that it is merely a prot ast against the pretensions 
ir priesthood. 
ot ccop reposting, no matter how often you are contradicted, or how 
false you see your assertion to be, that the demand for prohibiting the 
Popish Prelates to assume territorial titles, is a call for reviving the 
nal laws against the practice of the Roman Catholic religion. _ 

Nevertheless—utterly regardless of consistency—at the same time, 
harp continually on the question, “ What ’s ina name ? —as though 
the Pope and his Bishops would insist upon names if they were of no 
consequence ; and as though it is not obvious that they want the use of 
those names to give their Church the oe of a national charac- 
ter, and thus authority in the eyes of the ignorant multitude. 

Pretend not to hear when you are reminded that if a name is of no 
yalue, the privation of it is no hardship. oe ‘ 

Endeavour to eonfound the refusal of permission to assume the title 
of Archbishop of Westminster with the denial of the right w be Arch- 
bishop of the Roman Catholics in Westminster. 

Attack Lord John Russell with quotations raked out of Hansard from 
speeches made by him in behalf of Roman Catholic rights: cast in his 
teeth the mistakes he may have made in his policy towards the Romish 
Church; twit him with his liberal concessions; abuse him for his gen- 
erous civilities to it and its members. In short, use all common arts of 
faction—never mind how mean—against a cause which you may in vain 
oppose on its own merits. 

And should you, good vee friends, succeed in preventing the 
suppression of the titles assum by the Pope’s bishops, you will thwart 
the mighty will of the people ofEngland. And then the Popish hierarchy, 
with uplifved hands and eyes, will declare that a miracle has been 
wrought in their favour—which many simpletons will believe. And the 
indignation of the English people will have evaporated in impotent 
bluster ; and we shall be a spectacle of derision to the whole world, 
and this will be great fun. 


NURSERY RHYMES FOR THE PRESENT TIMES. 
I. 


Ride in a ’bus, to Chelsea, with us, 
And see Mr. Bennett, who’s making this-fuss : 
With bells at day’s breaking, and bells at its close, 
He ’s a regular nuisance wherever he goes. 

Il. 


Hushaby Bennett, on the Church top ; 

When your bells cease, the outcry will stop. 

If you don’t stop, when reason shall call, 

Down will go Bennett, bell-ringing, and all. 
111. 


Little Jack Russell 
Got in a bustle, 
At hearing the general cry ; 
A letter wrote he, 
In the ee ular key, 
And said “* What a good boy amI !” 
IV, 
Sing a song of Popery, 
The universal cry ; 
Six-and-twenty Bishops 
Their Sovereign standing by. 
When the Address was opened, 
Two names were nowhere seen ; 
Now isn’t this a pretty wa 
To serve their gracious 





ueen ? 
Vv 


Ullathorne in the pulpit 
Was speaking words of honey ; 
A Bishop in his library 
Was counting out some money ; 
The Pope was in the Vatican, 
Thinking ‘* how well it goes,” 
When up jump’d Punch’s little dog, 
And snapped off his nose. 
—_—_—_—_—_—Ss s 
New Remepy For SHorT-siGHTEDNEss.—A brief notice of this sub- 
ject has already appeared in our columns.—It has beon remarked that 
many of the happiest discovéries in science have been the result of 
mere accident ; and although to a certain extent this may be true, yet 
we shall find, on examination, that we are less indebted to the accident 
itself than to the mind by which it was perceived. In other words, 
there are persone who possess the peculiar faculty of seeing things 
through a medium of their own. They are original thinkers, who view 
the most ordinary subjects under new aspects, and enjoy a quickness of 
perception which enables them to seize hold of the principle which binds 
facts together, and is the great secret of their mutual depcendancy. The 
appearance and relative position of the fixed stars were known to the 
haldean shepherds before the genius of Copernicus and Newton re- 
vealed the laws which appear to govern the order and harmony of the 
universe. The anatomical facts connected with the valvular structure 
of the veins and heart indicating the necessary current of the circula- 
tion and the motion of the blood itself, were known to Eustachius, Ser- 
vetus, and Fabricius, long before Harvey —— out the physiological 
principles which govern the circulation. In chemistry, too, it is the 
same. The alchemists themselves were well acquainted with the exist- 
ence and weopeeine of a vast variety of substances, the analysis of which 
only yielded to the superior abilities of those original thinkers who, 
like Black, Cavendish, Sir Humphrey Davy, &c , observed phenomena 
for themselves, moving in no fictitious atmosphere and bowing to no 
preconceived immaculate authority. Such men live in a world of their 
own; they see not with the eyes of ordinary observers. They perceive, 
With intuitive quickness, objects in new relations; and suggestions 
pring up in their minds, like the imagery which rises up creatively in 
the imagination of the poet. Such philosophers make, not one discov- 
ery, but many discoveries. One new principle of science found out 
affords a clue to the solution of a whole series of mysteries. The thread 
of the labyrinth once gained, its intricacies are then easily explored. 
When Sir Humphrey Davy, by the aid of a powerful voltaic battery, 
composed one earth and pointed out its metallic basis uaited with 
oxygen, it was easy enough to extend the experimental inquiry to other 
earths, and decompose in succession potash, soda, magnesia, &c. So 
also is vegetable chemistry. The discovery of Veratria by Dr. Turn- 
bull suggested to his mind the discovery of Aconitine; therefore we 
ought not to be surprised that in this instance also one original thinker, 
in following out his own peculiar modes of thought, has the good for- 
tune to discover many things which were not before ‘* dreamed of in 
our philosophy.” 

We make these remarks in justice to Dr. Turnbull, who now appears 
before us as the inventor of a new remedy for short-sightedness, an im- 
perfect condition of vision which is one of the ‘‘ class diseases” of eivi- 
lized society. We have all of us probably noticed that short-sighted 
people very often partially close their eyelids, in order to make distant 
objects more clear y perceptible. The doctor, in making this observa- 
Hon, began to reflect on the physiology of the case ; and as the iris, in 
such instances, is more or less unusually dilated, it occurred to him 
that any medical agent that would act upon the iris so as to cause it to 
ens would correct the defect. He also naturally enough reflected 

hat as the cause of short-sightedness depends on the convexity of the 

Cornea, as well as on the convexity ofthe lens, the effect of contracting 

€ iris would be to extend the axis of vision, thereby diminishing ap- 
Le: the convexity of the cornea ; the effect of which must be to 
make the rays of light pass ina direct line through an approaching 

lane d th . . . : s 

-2e, and thus bring distant objects within its range. The truth of 

ig theory was established by the result. The doctor found that the 


Punch. 


Dudle 


tincture of ginger and the tincture of pepper, made of a certain strength, 
and rubbed over the forehead according to his directions, produced con- 
traction of the iris ; and after this had been engiiet. and the plan of 
treatment he prescribes persevered in, short-sighted persons have com- 
geo overcome the imperfection, and been enabled to lay permanent- 
y aside their concave glasses. The value of this discovery is greatly 
enhanced by its simplicity, and it certainly deserves a fair trial by the 
profession.— Literary Gazette 





Sunpay Services DURING THE Great Fair.—The Society for the 
Promotion of Christian Knowledge have signified to the Venerable 
Archdeacon Sinclair that they will subscribe the sum of £500 towards 
the objects proposed by the committee appointed by the Bishop of 
London to make arrangements for enabling visitors to attend Divine 
service in 1851. 


Revival oF AN OLD sporT—HAwKING In Berxsuine.—Several 
attempts have been made of late to revive the ancient sport of Falconry; 
and, we are happy to learn, with considerable success. A fine exhibi- 
tion came off on the 27th ult., on the Downs, at about a mile and a half 
from the Wallingford station of the Great Western Railway. A quarry 
of seven blue rock pigeons, the swiftest that could be got, was flown. 
Five were killed, one escaping eo the other taking refuge in a 
stack of faggots, where it probably died, .s it was much injured. One 
flight was most beautiful: the hawk was flown, and immediately soared 
an immense height, following the faleoner for more than half a mile, 
and pounced upon the quarry with almost inconceivable rapidity, in 
fact like a stone; the pigeon was struck to the ground, and rebounded 
with the blow. Mr. Barr, the falconer, had six peregrins with him, 
though four only were flown, all of which perfectly understood their 
work. 

There was also a noble exhibition of the sport on Epsom Downs, on 
the 19th ult. The falconer is a fine Quentin Durward-looking Scotch 
laddie, named Barr, from Arrochar, near Glasgow. His father is 
amekeeper to W. Hamilton, Esq., of that ilk, and father and son have 
Sooeted much of their time to the practice of falconry. 

The quarry hunted on the 19th were fleet and powerful pigeons—the 
strongest and fastest that could be procured. fhe falcons that were 
fled were peregrins, three females and one male, technically named 

















Hunt, pro. 6:h Drag Gds—H R Johnston, gent, to be Cor, by pur, ¥ Tichivorn 
pro. 7th Drag Gds—A GM Moore, gent, to be Cor, by pur. v Hutshieson app we 
2nd Drag Gds. 4th Lt C A G Browne, gent, to be Cor, by pur, v Sparke, 
pro. 10th Lt Drags—E M R Stapylton, gent, to be Cor, by pur, v Alexander, 
pro; A H Cass, gent, to be Cor, by pur, v Thompson, who ret. 16th Lt Drags— 
Capt T Pattle to be Maj, by purchase. v Gavin, who ret; LtJ G Archer Burton to 
be Capt, by par v Pattle; Cor. J. A. Sartoris, tobe Lt, by pur, v Burton. Grena- 
dier Regt of F Gds—A Viscount Balgonie, to be Ens and Lt, by pur, v Wilson, 
pro. Scots Fusilier Gds—Lt and Capt and Brev-Major C A F Berkeley to be 
Capt and Lt-Col, by pur, v Micklethwait, who ret; Ens and Lt the Hon A 'H Ver- 
non to be Lt and Capt, by pur, v Berkeley; R J Lindsay, gent, to be Ens end Lt, 
by pur,v Vernon. 3rd Ft—L Sidebottom, to be Ens by pur,v Lewes, . 10th 
t—H Henderson, gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Deune ,who ret. 14th t-E@ 
Helyar, gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Segrave. pro. 17th Ft—J Lawson, gent, to be 
Ens, by pur, v Lawes, pro. 18th Ft—Lt F Willington, from the 70th Ft, to Liv 
McGrigor, who ex. 19th Ft—EW Bennett, gent, to be Ens, by pur,v Lidwill, pro. 
23rd Fr—See Lt E G Bulwer to be first lt by pur, ¥ H Edwardes, who ret: H 
C Jervoise gent, to be sec It, by pur, v Bulwer. 26th Ft—E H P Elderton, gent, 
to be ens, by pur, v Granville, prom. 27th Ft—J W B O’Longhlin, gent, to be 
ens, by pur, v Rhodes, 7 27th Ft—A H Graves, gent, to be ens, by par, v 
Collingwood, prom. 38th Ft—C AS Dickens, gent, to be ens, by pur, v isher, 
who ret. 40th Ft—Lt H T F White to be capt, by pur, v Arthur, prom; Ens F 
H Atherley to be It, by pur, v White. 45th Ft—Lt W Dawson has been allowed 
to retire from the service by the sale of his commission. 54th Ft—Lt J Floyi te 
be ong 8 pur, v Skurray, who ret; Ens E T Shiffner to be lt, by pur, v Floyd. 
65th Fi—Lt D Bazalgette w be capt, by pur, v Wolfe, who ret; Ens RM 
to be It, by pur, v Bazalgette. 68h Ft—T W Ghiell, M D, to be assist surg, v 
Ww Weolleombe, who ret upon h-p. 70th Ft—Lt W T McGrigor, from the 18th 
Ft, to be It, v Willington, who exch, 75th Ft—Ens F Hardy to be It, by pur, v 
Fox, who rets. 78th Ft—Lt L P Bouverie to be adj, v Gordon, prom. 87th Fe 
—A Butler, gent, to be second It, by pur. v Stewart, prom. 91st Ft—J C Swe- 
ney, gent, to be ens, by pur, v Mackenzie, prom; C Greenhill, gent, to be e 
pur, v Stanton, ~~ 97th Ft—E Morris, gent, to be ens, by pur, v y vie ~ ‘ 
prom. ist W I Regt—J E Matthews, gent, to be ens, by pur, v prom. fi 
Canadian Rifle Regt—J. T. Egan, gent, to be ens, by pur, v Bulger, prom. Cape 
Mounted Riflemen—Staff Assist Surg W Singleton, M D, to be assist surg. 
Unatrachep.—Capt F L Arhar, from the 40th Ft, to be major, by pur. 
MEMORANDUM.—Major G Dawson. h p unat, has been permitted to retire from 
the aaa by the sale of his commission, he being about to become a settler in Ca- 
nada, 
OrFice oF OrpNaANcE, Dec 11.—R1 Reg of Artillery.—First Lt GH L Mil- 
tan to be sec cap v Taylor, ret on h-p; Sec Lt H L Balfour to be first It,y Milman. 





tiercel, tercel, or tassel. They were taken from the nest in June last. 
Thirteen pigeons were slipped, and nine were killed. ‘This is deemed | 
very good work, considering that the day was very windy, and that in| 
consequence it frequently happened that the strength of the wind in- | 
terfered with the accuracy of the falcon’s swoop, carrying him, despite | 
the power of his pinions, out of the line of his descent. 

Mr. Barr, unless when his falcons become tired,does not fly them from 
the fist—de poing, as the French say. He unhoos his falcon and lets 
itgo. The bird immediately soars high in the air, watching the move- 
ments of the falconer, who at the fitting moment slips his pigeon. The 
faleon gives little law to his quarry,almost instantaneously gives chase, 
and frequently as promptly makes his swoop. He does so the moment 
an opportunity occurs, ‘“‘coming down,” to use the language of Mr. 
Macgillivray, ‘* upon his prey either in a curved sweep, or like a stone 
falling from the air.” If he misses his quarry, a rapid ascending action 
takes place, driving the falcon high up in the air again, and enabling 
him in many instances to repeat his swoop with scarcely any delay. He 
has, however, when his quarry is of pinions equally agile with his own, 
to make a race for it, and sometimes, from unavoidable casualties, the 
race is neither to the strongnor the swift. When the faleon strikes his 
bird down, he immediately places oae talon on the shoulder of his prey, 





and the other on the neck, and he proceeds with his beak to open the 
jugular vein, lapping with a smacking sqund from the tongue and pal- 
ate the blood as it flows. Whilst engaged in this operation, the falco- 
ner hurries towards him, and lifts him, disengaging him from his quarry 
by a method requiring for its performance care and coaxing.—London 
News, 7th ult. 


CLock ror THE Great Exuisirion.—An ingenious townsman of 
is engaged in constructing a very curious clock, which is in- 
tended for the Great Exhibition of 1851, its chief peculiarity being the 
length of time it runs without winding. The clock occupies, in stand- 
ing, only eight superficial inches ; the motive power is only 281b., and 
yet the machinery is so nicely adjusted that it will take 426 days to run 
down. Consequently, the second-hand will make 613,440 revolutions, 
and the balance 147,225,600 vibrations, in the above time.— Worces- 
tershire Chronicle. 








Cypess. 
PROBLEM Ne. 110, sy W. C. of Baltimore. 
BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in five moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No, 109. 


White. Black. 
1. Kt oR4 K tks Kt* 
2. F meves | Kt P on 
8. Bw R38 Kt Pon 
4. B & K 7 checkmate. 





* If Black moves P in place of taking Kt, White checks with Pawn, and the process is 
sitailar to the above. 


CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT eF THE GREAT CHESs TOURNAMENT FOR 1851.—The fol- 
lowing noblemen and gentlemen have undertaken the duties of arraoging and superintend- 
ing the encounters in this intellectual tourney, which is now oe egg settled to take place 
in the sering:; His Grace the Duke of Marlborough, the Right Hor. Viscount Cremorne, the 
Right Hon. Lord Arthur Hay, C.R. M. Talbot, Esq., M.P., J. Miles Gaskell, Esq., ™.P., Sir 
Cherles Marshall, the Hon. .T. Liddell, A. peannaa Esq., H. Staunton, Esq., Benjamin 
Smith, Esq., Captain Kennecy, W. Lewis, Esq., H.G. Cattley, Esq., H. T. Buckle, Esq. 








Appotutnients. 


ForEIGN Orrick, Dec. 6.—The Queen has been pleasd to appoint the Hon, 
George Suivarde Stafford Jerningham, now Secretary to her Majesty's Embassy 
at Constantinople, to be Secretary to her Majesty’s Embassy at Paris. 

Baron Rotre—The Queen has directed letters patent to be issued, conferring 
upon the Right Hon. Sir R. M. Rolfe the dignity of a Baron of the United Kingdom 
by the title of Baron Crauworth of Cranworth, in the county of Norfolk. 

CHANCERY CoMMISSION.—A commission to inquire into the practice and plead- 
ing of the Court of Chancery has been issued to the following commissioners :— 
The Attorney-General, G. J. Turner Q,C . R. Bethell, Q. C., James Parker, Q.C. 
W.P. Wood.Q.C., C, Crompton, Esq., and W. M. James, F'sq. Charles C. Barber, 
Eagq., will be the secretary. 

THE BoUNDARY QUESTION BETWEEN CANADA AND NEW BRUNSWICK.—The 
Right Hon. Dr, Lushington, Mr. Falconer, and Dr. Twiss, D.C .L , are appointed 
arbitrators to determine the boundary in dispuie between the Provinces of Canada 
and New Brunswick—the question involving a claim, upon the part of each pro- 
vince respectively, to upwards of five thousand square miles of territory. 

Viscount Ponsonby is stated to have resigned the embassy at Vienna, where Mr. 
Magenis will continue to act as Charge d’ Affaires until the arrival of his Lord- 


ships successor. 
AVUID. 


Wak Orrice, Dsc. 13.—I1st Regt of Life Gds.—Lt J M Hogg to be Capt, by 
pur, v Winterbottom, who ret; Cor and Sub-Lt H Lyonto be Lt, by pur, v a, 
Cor. Maj. W. Hessey to be Cor and Sub-Lt, without pur, (riding-master), vy Earl 








of Mount Charles, pro. 3rd Drag Gds.—F C B Ford, gent, to be Cor, by pur, v 


Command aT Hong Kono.—Major-General William Jervois, K-H., who has 
accepted the command of the troops in Hong Kong, served during the last Ameri- 
can war asaid-de camp to Sir Gordon Drummond, and received the brevet rank of 
Major and Lieatenant-colonel for his services in that capacity. Uoon his assum- 
ing his new duties, Major General Staveley, C.B-, will proceed to Bombay, and 
be employed upon the staffof the army in that Presidency. 

THE REGIMENTS ORDERED FOR Foreicn Service.—The following is the or- 
der in which these Regiments will embark for Gibraltar and the Meditcrranean’ 
30th Regiment will embark in January, and 47th Regiment about the midd.e, for 
Corfu; 41st and 49th Regiments will embark about the end of January, for Gibral- 
tar; 92nd iment will embark early in February, for Corfu; 3ed aad 68th Regi- 
meat will e rk end of February, for Malta. 


Navy. 


APPOINTMENTS.—Commander John H. Gennys to command the Fantome, 12, 
sloop at Portsmouth, for service on the New Zealand station; also, Lt. C. Talbot 
Compton, and Purser R. E. Malone —Tothe Victory, flag ship at Portsmouth, Lt. 
G. T. 8. Winthrop.—The Waterwitch, 8, Comm. Quin, has arrived at Portsmouth 
from the Coast of Africa, and will be paid off. 


Obituary. 


At Malta, un his way home from India Sir Francis Ford, Bart. of Ember Court, 
Surrey, Capt, in the 20th Bombay Iufantry—At Winborne, Dorset, of apoplexy, © 
Lieut-Col. Thornkill, formerly of her Majesty’s 7th Hussars.—At Leamin 

aged 72, William Congreve Russell, Esq., of King’s Heath, formerly M.P. for East 
W orcestshire.—Herr Hunstein, a very distinguished German Chess Player, Presi- 
dent of the Berlin Chess Club.—At Gaddesdenbury, Herts, Capt. Hoare R.N.— 
At Ballindalloch Castle, Sir John Macpherson Grant, Bart. 





G. P. PUTNAM, 
Will Publish Immediately, 

Printed from the early sheets, by an express arrangement with the Author ; 

THE GIRLHOOD OF SHAKSPEARE’S HEROINES, in a Series of Fifteen Tales. 
By Mary Cowden Clarke, Author of the “ Concordance to Shakspeare.” Tule I.—Portia 
The Heiress of Belmonte. 

This work wili be completed in fifteen monthly parts, each comprising a complete tale, 
and forming altogether a beautiful series of imaginary biographies of the celebrated female 
characters of Shakespeare, prior to their introduction in his plays. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, 
Published this Week, by G. P. PUTNAM. 


On Thursday, 

THE JENNY LIND GIFT-BOOK. VALA, A Mythological Tale, Founded on Incidents 
in the Life of Jenny Lind. By Parke Godwin. Beautifully Mlustrated by Original Designs, 
on Wood. | vol 4to. cloth, extra gilt. 

“ A tale of exquisite beauty. The Illustrations by Hicks, Rosseter, and other eminent art 


ists, are said to be of great merit, and the work wiil undoutedly form one of the most ele- 
gant and attractive gift-books of the season.”—New York Tribune. ; 


“en st 2 | ica’e i 

Lind, on poh a eS Sale pF ned Spar. 
On Friday, 

Mr. GOODRICH’S POEMS, ILLUSTRATED, with numerous beantiful original de- 
signs, on wood, square 8vo, cloth, gilt. 

This beautiful volume is emellished with forty exquisite designs by Bi'lings, Croome 
Chapman, Hurvey, &c. The engravings aie executed in the finest sty!e by Robbett aud Ed 
monds, Lossing, N'chols, Brown, Adams, Hartwell, Marsh, &c. 


On Saturday, 
DOLPH HEYLIGER, by J. H. Ehninger, ina series of ten Original Etched Designs, 
With the letter-prees of the Tale from Irving’s ‘‘ Bracebridge Hall.” 1 vol. oblong quarto. 
cloth gilt. 





ELEGANT HOLIDAY BOOKS. 

MILTON'S PARADISE LOST, Edited by Prof. Boyd; 
bound in Turkey morocco, extra, cloth gilt. 

“ A very elegant edition, and altogether adapted for that season of gift-maki hi 
rents and others are reminded is approaching. We consider it the best edition oi wil J fy 
issued.”—N. Y. Com. Adv. 

‘“‘ The illustrations are exquisitely beautiful."—N, Y. Observer. 

REVERIES OF A BACHELOR, by Ik MarveL. 2d edition, in various bindings. 


“Itis certainly one of the fi nest productions ef the literary genius of this country, and w 
be universally read with pleasure and edmiration.”—Couries aa Enquirer. ba a 


WOMEN OF THE REVOLUTION. By Mrs.E.F Ellet. 3 vols. 12mo. cloth, full 
gilt. 

HEADLEY’S WORKS, complete in 1! vols., cloth, full gilt! Each volume can be had 
separate. 

RICHARD H. DANA’S WORKS, 2 vols., cloth, full gilt. 

PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY, with 40 illustrations; superbly boundin morocco and 
cloth, full gilt. 

DR. ALEXANDER ON THE PSALMS, 3 vols, half calf. 

BAKER & SCRIBNER have on hand a large and elegant assortment of ANNUALS 
GIFT-BOOKS, and JUVENILES, suitable for Holiday Presents. 
BAKER & SCRIBNER, 
35 Park Row and 145 Nassau street, 


with engravings; superbly 


dec 21—tf 





V ANTED.—The following Numbers and Indexes of this Journal. Nos. 3, 6,7, 8, 13 
45 of 1836. No. 9 of 1839. Index of i#4l. No, 50, and Index of 1842. No, 22, 1846, 


Twenty-five cents each will be paid for the above on delivery at this Office. 





THE TOILET. 


1 Subscribers respectfully inform the citizens of New York, that, from the frequent 
orders received for their URSINA, they have established Agencies for its sale in this city 


The URSINA is the grease of the Canadian Black Bear, and is 80 refined as to retain its 
sweetness in all climates and for any length of ime Orange du Portugal is the light and 
refreshing Essence, used in perfaming it, which is foundto contrast faveurably wi.h the op 
pressive odour of most of the Pomades now in use. 


The URSINA when applied to the skin is slightly stimulating, hence its well.known virtues 
n strengthening and increasing the growth of the hair. 


For sale by Wm. Brewer, 21 Maiden-Lane, Rice & Smith, 727 Broadway, Delluc & Ce. 
2 Park Row and 581 Broadway. ana 
ALFRED SAVAGE & CO., Montre 


nov 343m 
J. & I. COX, 


ESPECTFULLY inform their friends and the public, that they have removéd from No 
15 Muiden Lane, to their New Establishment, 3449 Broadway, coraer of Leonard St reet 
and have recently received a splendid variety of 


GAS FIXTURES, 


French, English, and American, adapted to the various styles of Ancient and Moderna Orna - 
ment, which will be put up in a superior and elegant manner, and warranted in every re- 
spect. Also, 

SILVER WARE, In all its branches, of rich and unique patterns. 


Canada, 





Mantel Clocks, Candelabras, Lanterns, Sheffield and Birmingham Plated Wares, Cutiery 
Japasnery, Superb Flower Vases, and Fizures of Pariaa Marble, ac. 
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TWO HUNDRED OP BERANGER'S LYRICS. LOOK OUT FOR CHRISTMAS AND NBW YEAR. LANIER HOUSE. ' 
TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH VERSE, UST { Subscribe he MACON, GEO. 
BY WILLIAM YOUNG. J "Cheap Store, 150 1'4 Waser turcst, Now Tork.” 19% (© sult Purchasers, at he BY LANIER AND SON, , 
Two editions of this work are pubdiished—one in octavo, illustrated by twenty engraving a reece Goo | =, age ous ~~ 6s. to 8s. NEW YORK ORGAN M ANUPACTORY, 


on Steel, executed by the mst eminent ariiisof Paris, cloth, gil’, $+, or morocco, extra 


@7. The emaller edition is in duodecimo, without the Engraviugs, cloth, $1,25. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“ In point of fullness and ny? ‘ulness the preseut translations by Mr. Young far surpass 
the previousatiempts. He has laboured evidently to reproduce Beranger as he really is; 
= to nt the poems which have made him famous, as gee as possible, as pe eer really 

are. The work shows much b ditigence, discrimination, and poetic power. It is uniformly 
eareful in execution, and in ve Page The beautiful illustrations 
which embellish tais volume, vos the bh me style in ‘whieh, it has been pablished, make 
the ‘book one of the most attractive of the pocnmrn hl —Literary World. 


“ We have before spoken admiringly of the inestimable service to the aps ee reader that 
enck a living translation of the ae pes of French Song-writers is, To all who love the 
beart put into music, wecan commiend the new edition of Young’s Beranger.”—Home 

“ be efiough to say that this is the most complete collection of Berang ae 
Senae in Baath Ooer'on biisbed if we were to s hove, we should fail to du juice 
to the commendable en b Saleen. taste, scholarship, and of the t:anslator, through 
whom * genius of the firstof living lyrisis is so auspiciously revealed to the English 
reader. . The Wlustrations of this beautiful volume, AG goo twenty in number, are in the 
ae yle uf modern art, as will be taken for granted nda thee th 

ginal for the last French edition of Berange re publisher intends 
this work to luke its place among the select annuals ee cee cat et ee oor has 

_ expense in a getting itup. We hope there is taste enough in the coun- 
try to a to do full justice to the poet, the translator, and the publisher.”—N. Y. Evening Post. 

“M.Y avec un talent, tne patience, et une exac'itude qu’ on ne saurait trop admirer 
@ reussi sane auvre. que Uameeat Sante tnpsedstete wetnoton on vers 

anglais des cu choisies de —— Nous avons ju avec un interet extreme les priu- 
cipales de traductlone dovt le nom Grieve a deux cents, et nous felicitons avec em- 

tM. ¥. de la m dont il a su vaincre ou tourner at difficultes. Nous 
trons retrouve dans son livre d’ etonnan'es ‘analogies & expression et de tournure avec 
eee oO ¥e plus souvent des traductions litterales de Ja plus beareuse fidelite.”—Courrer 
dey Dmis. 

“ His version is marked by spirit, fidelity, and taste.”—N. ¥+ Courier & Enquirer. 

“ His work is evidently the frait of a faithful study of the original, and showsa cordial 

the merits of Beranger, with a rare Sor ite. to ‘are, verbal 
niceties, and genera! moyement of the songs selected for translation. 

“ It is amatter of congratulation that in an English dress 
dome ude of their original form and comeliness”"—N. ¥.J tal of Ce journal of 

bby my yo are poticlons. and the translations are uniformly truthful, almost beyond 
cami on,in pein vy ling, and in music.” oDfnternational Mucellany. 

“ We appre mpd om of translating Beranger—and we think that Mr. 
Yonng has creed it. His versions are accurate and graceful.”—Republic ( Washington. ) 

“ The translations are very spirited and felicitous, and pares a faithful idea of the cvigtant 
songs. Beranger has good reason to be content with his English interpreter. We shall 
recur to this sepmoagein.”— — Boston Transcript. 

“ The spirit of the author, woo, is admirably preserved. . . . . Anoble portrait and nineteen 
illustrations embellish the volume. These engravings are by Apreneb artists, and are em- 
phatically gems.”—N. ¥. Commercial Advertiser. 

* G. P. PUTNAM, 155 Broadway. 
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ENGLISH WAX NIGHT MORTARS. 


Tceived @and 0 houts, from ALEX. BARCLAY & CO., London. A smail lot just re- 
ceived by DELLUC & CU., Pharmaceutical Chemists iste, 581 ty . 250 4th Avenue, 

and No.2 Park’ Row, New York. Also the Perfumed French Ou, 
for ey ption of anee best and pleasantest oilin use. For sale by the gallon or 


FINE PERFUMERY. 


DELLUC & CO. have just received from Paris and London, a select invoice of fine Per; 
t, for the Winter season, such as Pate @’ Amandes au oist, Farine de Nois, 
wumnahe ot et sage Amandine, ne, Vinee : alarge varict 
omprising uowards ifferent mes. y Bes Blac! 
hite Seren c Chino a a Bags, — a large assortment of Perfumed Powders 
lor Sac ahh Windsor ab avec, air, Tooth, and Nail Brushes. Porsete | at 
51 Broadway, 2 Park Row, = 4th Avenue, coruer 2th street. dec 


of Lubin’ are 
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FREEDOM PROM COUGH IN TEN MINUTES, 
INSURED BY 


BRYAN’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 

A SINGLE DUSE of this extraor linary Remedy is Parensees to give immediate relief 
in all canes of Coughs, Colds, Asthmas, Bronchitis, Irritation = Uvula ed Tonsils, 

and al) vom wpe ng a the Lange or thé money will be returned taste. 
ano lave been fully tested by thousands, both: int the United Suapeane 

fice2 ce ae Sold by Draoggiets generally. Wholesale Depot in New York, 


A. TURNBULL, Agent. 


A wholesale agent wanted in each of the principal cities throughout the Union. Orders 
hres & to the proprietor, J. Bryan, Kochester, N. Y. (post-paid) will meet A o- 
on. nov m 





WILLIAMS & STEVENS, 
LOOKING-GLASS WARE ROOMS AND ART REPOSITORY. 
Buglish, French and German Engravings, Oil Paintings, &c. 
No. 353 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Messrs. Williams & Stevens have pleasure in announcing the completion of 
in London and Paris, for a complete assortment of —— materials for the 
Amateur, and the Pupil, in all de ts of the 

Their Stock already in store and coming to hand —_ ‘ate arrivals, comprisin 
the best makers in each pee oe selected in person specially, with the 
Artists in each of those Canad and bought on the most favourable terms, is contidently recom- 
wiended both in it of quality and price. 

Hubert, mi celfecion ‘Bendy, Brg atanaen atesaaes expeiins weshe, of Celene 
8, poy orgnet, pin, » & others 
) Fieldin Cawse, Barret, ‘Miller, and others of the Authors on Art. From their mate- 


ents 
1, the 
achoice from 
vice of the first 


Crayon Papers of all tints and several quali- 
es. 
Cake and Moist colours, 
in boxes fitted for 
painting Flowers, Figures, and Land- 


Mois: Colours in tubes, 

Traci ty 

Sketching locks and Books for Oil and 
Water Colours, 

pe nse Fowd Instruments, 
snze Powders 

‘Lable and other Easels, 

Stetching Bones, Stools, Canes, Umbrellas, 


Foli 
Juvenile Colours and Colour Boxes. 


“ 
Conte Crayone—blac white, and coloured 
so rayons, with the paper 


7 


Bog Hair itch Fish, Sub je, Camels’ Hair, and 


we 


Olle a wea Varnishes, 
Son De London and Bristol 
aver, 


‘s English and fine French Draw- 





ing Papers, 
facilities enable them to import to order, any Work on Art, or any class of 
one ay po! y rt, y 


market. 
ee The usual - saaideretion afforded ersand Institutions. oct 12—3m 


MONTGOMERIE & GREENHORNE, 
SHIPPING AGENTS AND GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No. 118 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON 


B. BE. Monreomenie, late of Edmonstone, Allan & Co., Montreal. 
@cexanpeR GREENHORNE, late Master of Ship Caledonia. 





jan 19—ly 





NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY. 


yp Be INSTITUTION combines a large and well selected Library, both for referenceand 
circulation, with commodious and comfortably furnished reading roums, liberally sup- 

plied with Foreign and American periodicals and newspapers. 
Members and Subscribers have the privilege of introducing strangers as readers to the 
= 


The Terms are $25 for an le and inheritable right or share, with an annual char, 
ef $6, which may be commuted for $75, thus’reudering the share free, 


Temporary Subscription $10 per annum ; $6 for six months, and $4 for three months. 
N. B. A new catalogue has lately been published. oct 19 





ELEGANT AND INVALUABLE 
ARTICLES FOR THE TOILET. 
N —FOR RESTORING, q 
BoseErishine tur wal FLUID, G, PRESERVING, AND 
Certificate, from Dr. a Lewis, the Physicians of 
estimation tn which it is held by the aantthe ad toe pe of many 


Boston, Feb. 15, 1847. 
invented by ~ for the hair eo been extensively 
mce over all tions of the 


reparation 

m. ; posite and ve it the decided 
sre ey eet be hair, clears the skin of all” {mptrities, witout 
effecta, which are so frequently the of many wel) 
paienied va ape eee WItsLOW LE s. 
It is an indispensable ertiaho or the, Ladien, a0 kt beope the hats tn place and cu and the 
kin or of the hair free from dandriff and scurf. For children, it it lays the feundation 

of s good of hair. ? 

BOGLE’S AMOLE,—A COMPOUND FOR SHAVING 
delightful ar icle is totally different and far superior to an invented fi 

tag, The base of tis derived from the admole, oF "soap plant” of enn ape! 
yt ‘and th 


show 
muar ones. 


Bogle,—Sir : 


does not dry on ihe face. Itisa decided luxury to be shaved with incomparable soep. 
done up in elegant st Gilenlated cliher for the Gressing case of the “ rongh 
eS aeteller: onthe sof the noes fectidhoas ~: 


skin, rendering it fair, delicate 
| we MDT ys pa ea te ition the hot suns y come 
bp tp bey of winter, and is the most fragraut and delicious article to be found at the 


Ber aboee erties tard tenet Gb’ taes of tne strictest investigation, and are warranted 
superior to an invented; but, if not found to prove on trial, the money, in 
Se wees rates by or Agee. ‘ i : —_ 


WILLIAM BOGLE, Proprieto 
277 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


of the Principal Druggists in every Town throughout the United States 
Canadas. march 2—ly 


LOOSING GLASS WAREROOM. 
119 ~~. saga 





& SMITH call attention and elegant assortment of Frameo 
open Lew eye and w ould reepecttly inform Af rs of — ae tha: 
they — frame the - —] ~_pccemames year in every variety of taste, a; 


Table 
350 Whole Boxes Layers, from ge to 


Ib Baghot ue Grapes, 10 cts. pound. 
= Bags of . a 2 rt Pete p per pound. 


58 Boxee !is'i lian Macearon very hediieouse; 5 eta. 
cts. 


14 Cases Pe ri 

2000 Half Boyes ines [Camus brand] 30 c's, 

150 Boxes Pu.ent Candles, almost equal to Jadd’s Sperm, 14 1-2 cts. pound. 

Also, a great vey of very old London Dock Wines and Brandies, [rish and Scotch 
Whiskey, Ho!lands and anion Gin, Perter and Ale, &c., &c., either in Bond or by the 
5-gallon Demijoha or Case. 

Champagnes, Pints and Quarts, of al] the cele brated brands. 

GEO. SCRIVEN, Broker and Dealer. 


nov 30—1f Agent fo: Fenwick & Co. Tower Hill, London. 





McSYMON & MAC DONALD, 
FORWARDING AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
1 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK. 





J. McSymon Francis MacDona.p, 
_sis 
COAL—COAL—COAL. 

HE OSS TEAL CANAL having been so much Awe ot the late Freshet,as to 
T impossible to b ay more Coal down this uidersigned has made ar 
MI. Reading omy aca of which be wl rectve Goal, and is now 

repared eeppl, consumers wi Orchard or White of sizes suited to the 
henge, Furnace J ‘ate, or Stove. 


CHARLES LOWTHER, 


95 Sixth Avenue ( poaee eet Biveet, and 402 Washin: Street, 
.between Huvertand Laight. ay te] 





THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 
EW PAINTINGS poqsuily & arrived i Europe, among which is ‘‘Germania” by 


Koehler, a work of Art of the 
exhibition of obove ombecl, has received many additions, 


The ings by esttee of thee 
and remains open at two rooms over the ball ofthe Church of f Divine Unityin Broadway, 








between and Prince streets,from 10 o'clock A.M. till 
25 cents; Tickets 56 cts; Catalogues 12 1-2cts. janez2—tf 
EDMUND ARNOLD., M.D, 
MEMBER of the Royal College of Surgeons and Licentiate of Apothecaries Hall, Lon- 
don, attends at his office as usual, and ma‘ be consulted in fatare daring the following 
hours. Morning.....+.e0+0s- ad ccccccccccccccce Ds soctill.oo0kO 
i ACN ee IOC CIOR RT ay. 
E peccees eecccesece sabeboensepeseerc iterates cat 
66 White Street, one door from Broadway. jan5—ly 





HARPS. 
£. BROWNS & OO., Mebeve ond Im of Grand 

J. we Broadway , Semi ae and Six Octave 

would callthe attention of admirers of thie 


very elegun y BROWNE woud cal comprising eve einen wyloapd tnteh Fron 
or style 
hislon Ce ote in the firet estab! in Ear To bane +! a ap miner 
of the a oe tone, touch, and perfect mechuisin together cae cock leo 
ments as fit oe eS eee ogg A llet of prices endl 
descriptions can a Va ieve strings, &c. Music fur the Harp 
by the first enthere, received on Pet morvival af the steamships. Orders for mA ta 
be given and received. if not on hand, ie next arrival. June 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


AS obtained among Physicians generally, hasdrawn from aneminent 4d very disti 
H guished member of the Medical Profession of this city the following testimonial of its 
merits: a single trial will peel ee stg iy iy mm eee yd ge 

TESTIMONIAL.—From Geo orge T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geolo; 
“‘T have carefully examined and in many cases p rescribed the the malicine which you pre- 
sented me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. 
“Tt has long been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 
: » ote oy combine also the properties which exist in ‘ Turrant’s Effervescent 
tzer Aperient. 


hose cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, p 
the usual concomitants, mcy, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘ Seltzer ‘ection is in 
ee ae a valuable remed remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious to 
them as you may, in cases, however, in whieh L L have administered 
your Aprons to ere they have readily taken | it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 


we ey Bay ii warm cl , it will prove a medicine of much 
value. The fac with which it ~ t be administered, and the ra ete manner in which it 
is offered to the public, give it a claim to general notice which its intrinsic merits full sup- 
port.” [Signed] M.D. 


— e wee y. 
New York, March Ist, 1848. arren street, N. 
To Mr. James Tarrant.” 


pared and sold Sine a vena, Oe : retail, by a 2 TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca- 


ty, No. 263 Greenwich 
Also for sale at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor Houss, 5 Fork Row. 531 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
way; 100 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 
Chesnutt, Philadelphia. E. M. C , Charleston. Hendrickson, wavannah Sickles & 
7 40 ae st., New Orleans, and by 2 principal druggists throughoat the United Staets, 
une $ 





UIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
36 Cornhill, London. 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPATAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $412,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vie——Royal Assent, Zith July, 1888, 
“A Savines Bank FoR THE Wipow AnD THE OrpHan.” 
T. LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
©, Edward Habicht, Chairman. 





NEW YORK. 
John J. Palmer, Zeaning C. Tucker, 
pd Boorman, —_ pepe, , 
Barclay. enry Ludlum. 
Samuel 8. 3. Howland, Robert J. Dillon, 
William Van Hook Joseph Gaillard, Ji 
Aquila G. Stout, J. Kearny Rogers, M.D. 
BALTIMORE, 
Jonathan Meredi Samuel | Mefmen, 
John McTavish, 1 HM. Consul, Henry any, 
Donald Mcllvain Dr. fist McCullon. 
BOSTON. 
e M. Thacher, | jamin Seaver, 
ioral an Beni a neem, = 
ascorate: wee 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U. 8. Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant. 


Pamphlets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi 
cal eines , and Annual ga of 1249, &c., can be had free of charge, on application at 
71 Wall street, and of Agents. 

Part of the capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors, as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
ipeel’ any such arise] o: otherwise. 

int days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


loan of one-half the amount of annual premiums paid by them, without note or 


edical Examiners attend daily, at one o’clock. P. M., a. 71 Wall S and at th 
ie .. different Local Boards and and Agencies, All communications to be addressed to ees 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
jan 5 





THE CANADA LIFES ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
HIS sr is pre to t ASSURANCES ON Rs wh 
T!s. Al prepared to gran ane eh S, net single ot joint, | Bo 


ess in which the 
Life is ape pnt cy 
Tables have been peter calculated from the most accurate data; and the Company is 
enabled, from its small Smpeutieare. and the high rate of interest that money commands ig 
Canada, to offer terms of assurance much more Bay any than the low rate of interest at- 
tainable on investments by British See oe their generally large expenditure can 


“Eee sokommens af oe anil is annually published by the C 
n exact C) 
forwarded to all who may be sows Xd rene. 


Ofno other Life Assurance bape = ‘can it - said aA pep poke Funds in Ripon 

seat out ofthe Province to pay Sritieh or Fortign Companion or that te Wien eat ak 
ou rovince for 

nearly a sclitary instance] neither NGreat Britain nor the CStecering Onan can i after | Pl 


competi 
onium ae time fee) disinclined, or unable to continue the 
| will grant Policies .yable at death fairly repreceumative of 


the aloe of nts as have and it 
nich payments og raion Uher Sve or mare fall promintie have tee anh 











Sonn 
ae the profits realized in the Mutual Branch are yearly divided amongst the 
ers thus assu 
pA pecaliar feature of the Company is that it is not desirous to make profits by lapsed 
. TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE. 
To Assure £100 on a Single Life, To Assure 2100 on a Single Life, 
With participation Profits Without participation of Profits 
Age. Annual | Hf. Yearly ; Quarter! Age. Annual | Hf. Yearl arterly 
Premium. Premium | fentan - Premium. Prendum: ——- 
£s84/2 qd & sa 4. Z£eadaj|2 a4} 2a 4@ 
20 117 4,01 1 09 9 20 I9l 015 4 ® 7 10 
— tee 2 11 10 oll 2 2 11467 017 8 . ) = 
380 29 83 15 2 012 10 30 es 2 a 010 6 
3 216 7)18 ll ol4 9 35 26 4 13 8] O12 4 








Tables of Rates, forms of and all otherinformation may be ottained at the 
at ageemt Proposal, y Head 





THOMAS M. SIMONS, 
% King Street, Hamilton, 9th April 1850 —— 


r “eae hereafter assured may 60 effecta Policy which will entitle them at any time to a 
deposit of 





GEORG 


E JARDINE, 


548 PEARL STREET. NEAR BROADWAY. 


septi¢—1 





Fort DIVERECOLUMtED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP BALTIC, 
will depart with the Mails for E 


J.J.G 





ee 


Capi. 


iti 
Wednesday, 8th of pte at 12 Pelock, M from her berth at the foot Tol CC carte <> nha 


No berth secured until paid fo: 


All letters must pass through the Post Office. 
For freight or passage, having uneqaalled accommodations for elegance or comfort. 


Apply to 
Positively no weight will be received on 
The Steamer PACIFIC will succeed the 


EDWARD K. COLLINS, 56 Walt street. 


board after Mondey evening, January 6th. 
BALTIC, and sail Jemeary Ba 





TE= ROYAL MAIL STEAME 


R MERLIN, Capt. Sampson, will safl for Ber 


muda and St. Thomas on the 9th of January, 185], precisely at 12 o'clock, 
She has excellent accommodations for passengers. 


Price of Passage to Bermuda............ 
St. Thomas... .esceee 


Do do 


srereccereeees 70 


There is a regular Mail communication between Si. Thomas and all fhe West Indies 
Islands, Havana, Vera Cruz, Venezuela, &c. 


The MERLIN will take freight. Apply 
dec 2) 


to 
E. CUNARD, Jr., 38 Broadway. 





‘HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL M EAM 
1 New York and Liverpool, d pit 


irect; and 
fax to lane receive Mails and P 


Captains. 






Senap Yosecle cary a elear white light at 
port. 





8. 
between Boston and Liverpool, calling at Hale 
Captains, 
cc eee adkins 


their etendiaeubines on starboard bow—red on 


From 
ASIA. . 50. ceeceveceses sores NOW YOrK....0 se. Wednesday.......... . 
BIROUEED. .0000cccccecccescsOMMMcagteds sot oe cove Dec. oon, 
Africa ...0.-..006 corceeeeces NOW YOrK.....4..0, Wednesday ...o0... "Jan. Let, "1851 
SMOGIED: conse scnccovcccegei PONG noaibescopece edne sreseeee Jan. Uth. * 
BBB. neccpceccccocces, coos: Now York......000 woe ++e-Jan. 2th, “ 
Canada........... 04 cocsenes Boston,.«.. ..+.++.. Wednesday. veces sees B@b, i2th, “ 
APOE... cercececscscesseeee NOW POE core -.Wednesday.......+..Feb. 2p, “ 
o OBLON o-+.secesnes . Wednesday. sseveeses March ! ed 
New York.......... Wednesday .........-March 26th, “ 
Boston.. Wednesday... wA 








P Pe wet eee Tow Now Lows B eo eevcccccsoene 
a ra or oston to Liverpool $120 


sail pata for. 


Wc ccccccccgecsceccsee™ 


Berths no 
Freigi . wile charged vn specie beyond an amount for personal expenses. 


4s | ne | surgeon on 


Newspapers a through the Post Orrice. 


for frelgh irelgui or or spay apply to 


at sie. Parough bills bills or ie lading are given 


E. CUN. 


goods, received and bron 8 in common with biway. : 


n Havre to N 


After the lst of apes next, the rate of freight by the above steamers from Liverpoe! wil | 


be materially reduced 





THE .ZW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMBRS. 
The ships comprising this line are the— 


. ATLANTIC. .....ccecsecesenees 


PACIBPIC, ccocccccccccecccccces 

ARCTIC..ccrcccceceres 

BATBIG si cc ccocccvsccccscccces 

ADRIATIC....... eoccccee ee 
These shi 


bes ven taken in Ge commarenten, as also in 
an accomm( ions for passengers are unequ for ele, orc 
ot Liverpool, $130. Exclus 


Eeite o passage from New Yo 
State Rooms 
An experienced surgeon will be attached 
No berth can be secured until paid for. 
From New York. 


Saturday...... November.,...16th, 1350 
Saturday ..... December......7th, 1350 


to 


Saturday..... December.. . 28th, 1850 
Wednesday...January...... ..8th, 1851 
Wednesday. ..January ...... 22d; 1851 
Wednesday...February....... 5th, 1851 
Wi ay...February......19th, 1351 
w sRNRice oresen 5th, 851 
‘Wednesday...March.......- . 19th, 1851 


Vor freight or passage, apply to 


* COMO R Rete eee eee eeeeeeee 


having been built by contract expressly for Govermmeht service, eve; 
their En and 4 


From Liverpool to New York, 


doees seeeeee- Capt, West, 
stecessccessesseccesscessOapt, Ny@, 
o+esee. Capt. Luce. 
seeeeeesCapt, Comstock. 
+ seeeeee, Capt. Grafton 


seeeee oor eeeeeeee 


Steet eee ee wees 


es, to ensure stren . 


usive use of extra size 
to each ship, 


From Liverpool 
+eoee- 14th, 1956 






8th, Isat 
sae “ v122d, 1951 


£DW *RD K. COLLINS, No. hk Sireet, N. Y 


ROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. Liverpoo) 
r . G. ROBERTS & CO. 15 Kin hous Yes’, London. 


= DRAPER, 


, JR.,8 Boulevard Montmartre, Paris. 


The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion,  Raosie, ow 


elry. Precious wee, or Metals, unless B 
thereof therein ex 

After the first o! Apri ie next, the rate of 
will be materially reduced 


ills of Lading are signed therefor, 
freight by the above Steamers from Liverposl, / 





NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL F PACEBTS. 


vas nyt of the several Lines o 


York and Liverpoo! 
for their sailing 5 Sons cary past on the 1, om ma B iith, 16th, and 26th of every 





Packets betw | have 








month; tir the ships to succeed each yay Sega a 
Ships. Captains. From New Y' Liverpool 

Constellation..........W. H. Allen,... + Nov. 11... Mar. 1]Au, %.. Dec. 26 Apr. ay | 
Pidel me  ocien epee! tana i: saee)G Sept 1,..Jan 1.. 

EB 26 u et 

- M Apr. 1 

.-Harvey. sa el 

er... " 
Cobb .. Be mix 





Columbia ............Furber. 
Underwriter.....++++-Sbipley......0.0.ss 
New York....cesee-- + a: 








These shi 
ence. 


— 


wre all of the tag 
ie and they are fur ished with ove aenattntinn of ocee ofthe Raa ek Pane. 
conv nce. are furn e 
ality im the srrictly adhered tor 


taiity in the days of sailing will be 
Price of passage to L. 





severeveres IGseseceees 


seeceeeeeeseDBee 


16 , 
« soolleceecesLd,ooeeeLl 
vevecseasBent, 1...-Jan. 1 ae oe Wc 


oS errereers o cererriis i 


eeett 


Mars 
Sr | soxetheeectiveeah 
‘eb. 1...Jnne 1}. jeeeeee 
il: oe 11} ...+.26.... .26, 3 


-16| Dee 1.. 1 Aug! 
veoeell. weed on 

















26 
Marl. . 





. uly 1}..... Serres | 
Oe ne comes by Part of Gaapan 28 o> 
s are all that can be of comfort and 





ive 


to New Work. .c.c.ssscsceeses +25 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Mentezuma, Isaac ye ao Yorkshire, Fidelis 








Cambridge, and New Yor! GOODHUE MARSHALL, N. ¥ 
- 7 BARING, BuorH ERS & CO. Liverpook 
Agents for ships Weat Point, Waterloo, Connellasion 5 R. Skidd: 
= ~ ROBERT K Vibe aaiamamad 
Agents for ships Roscius, Sidd enema 
nasa SPOF eter IN. & CO., N. Y. 
BROWN, SH PLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
LONDON LINE OF PACKEBTS. 
TO SAIL ON THE ne AND ed a EVERY MONT 
PT HIS line of p kets wil! hereaft the following ships, tick will eve 
ceed each other in the order in Aah = they saling. punctualy fom New 
York on the 8th and 24th of Pt fro London on 18th Portsmo”:a 
on the ist and 16th of every mon’ hout the year, viz :— 
Ships Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Salling from 
New York. London, 
Devonshire,new, Hovey, |May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8{June 23,Oct, 28, Feb. 28 


Northumberland, Lord, 
Southampton, new, Tinkér, 


Henarit Hudson, Warner, Jaly 8, 
Marg. Evans, 24, 
Ocean Queen, new, Griswold Aug s 





June 8. Oct, p 


. « 24{July 1s, Nov. 18, March 18 
se alan is’ Dee. A 13 
Nov. 8, Mar cha to 99 is in 2 

May 18 


28, 
“ Ie 1 
Dec. 8, spe hed 2-8 28 
“24, 2ulOct, 13° Feb. 18) June 18 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and rrp 


tors. Great care will 
cabin passage {ts 


The price of now-fixed at ors, 
and liquors. Neither the eepaine nor owners of these packe 
—_ or packages, sent by them, unless be Bills o 


Pikiy 18 


will be taken that the pia gaat Stores, &c., are 


tward, for each adult, wi wines 
= ts will be responsible ne ort 





f ore ae 
GRISWOL N. ¥. 
and to BARING, BROTHERS © CO., Loodon 





PACKBTS FOR HAVRE. 
Gj ECOND LINE.— The fullowing « ships will eave Havre on the 16th, and New York om the 


a ree tele Lis 4 16th February, 
. DENT st January. yacoeear 
Foiansbee, master. Ist May......-soswseee ¢ 16th Ju 
r 1 ea apteeees 16th October, 
ST. NICHOLAS, sseveceee ( 16th M 
Everleigh, master. Ist June ...eceeessens ¢ 16th July, 
Ist October..saerseeees 16th November, 
ogy fiat July beecrcccccces a3 
onn, master ist Ju ccrcecesoes 
my let ae coccovee ( 16th Steuben, 
A Sigs TELL, new. IstApril .... 006 th May, 
Willard, master. 16th September, 


tet August seesccsecees 


st December 16th Jas 
They are all first class New York built cate, provided with all requisite to ardéles = pod 
comfort and convenience of passengers and  vpenpary~ onal by men of experience 


trade. The price of 
Goods sent to the su’ 
in 
aug 24— 


is $100 without wines or li 
willbe orwarded free 


rom ~*~ char; 


OYD & HINCREN. Ag atta 


W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE, NO.3 BARCLAY STREET. 





